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FUN WITH CRAYOLA <s 


Chi makes> 


CHRISTMAS WRAPPING PAPER 


No one else will have gift wrapping paper like 
yours if you make it yourself. It’s easy. Use white shelf paper 
or lightweight drawing paper and CRAYOLA Wax Crayons. 
You can just write “Merry Christmas” or “I Love You” in red 
and green over and over again. Or draw row after row of little 
figures, fir trees, houses, stars, etc. Be sure to use CRAYOLA, 
then your decorations won't smudge or come off. 

If your dealer (U.S.A. only) does not have CRAYOLA, send 


35¢ in stamps, not coins, to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Edna Means 


Dramatic Service 


RECITATIONS 
PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


for 


Children and Adults 
Send for our free catalogue 


Address 


525 Arlington Place 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Two books from the Jones Publishing Company that give practical social 
studies material on these important subjects. The books are complete with 
study outlines, projects, and correlating activities, all beautifully and clearly 
illustrated. 

Our Good Neighbors (revised edition) contains material on Canada, Mexico, 
and all the South American Republics. 

Our United States contains material on Alaska, District of Columbia, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Washington (state), and Wisconsin. 

BOTH FOR ONLY 81.00 postpaid 


Individual copies 60c each postpaid 
(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 


THE JONES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4616 NORTH CLARK STREET CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 











A New, Revised Edition 


THE 


KINDERGARTEN 
CURRICULUM 


Emma Bauer Golden 


In response to continued, enthusiastic 
demands from teachers everywhere, we 
are proud to announce publication of 
a thoroughly revised edition of this 
immensely popular book. 


The Kindergarten Curriculum contains 
suggestions for activities, sources of 
materials, methods of procedures, an 
outline of goals to be attained. 


PRACTICAL HELPS. The material in 
The Kindergarten Curriculum is adapt- 
able. No kindergarten, however un- 
usual the circumstances, can fail to 
benefit if the teacher uses The Kinder- 
garten Curriculum. 


Only $1.50 Postpaid 
Note: Send your orders early. We have 


quantities of back orders to fill and this 
edition is limited. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Il. 




















This department is calculated to add to 
Junior Arts and Activities’ usefulness to you. 
Each month we shall answer as many of 
your questions as possible in these columns. 
In addition, each question received will be 
answered by a personal letter. 


To give you the benefit of the knowledge 
and opinions of more than one individual, 
we have planned that your questions shall 
be answered in alternate issues by Netta 
Dresser, long a contributing editor of Junior 
Arts and Activities, and by our editor. 


Address all questions to the Editor, Junior 
Arts and Activities, 4616 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 

¢ 
Dear Editor: 


Will you please send me informa- 
tion, suggestions, plans, etc., for a 
unit on China for use in the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades? 

—Mrs. L.G.L., California. 

What to Read About China (10c) 
and The People of China (30c) from 
The East and West Association, 40 E. 
49th St., New York; Origin of the Far 
Eastern Civilizations (25c) and China 
(25c)—-War Background Studies No. 1 
and No. 20—Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington’ 25; Let’s Try Chinese 
(25c) from the Institute of Pacific Re- 
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lations, 1 E. 54th St., New York; 
Children of China (unit text in least 
expensive binding, 20c) from the Fol- 
lett Publishing Co., 1257 S. Wabash, 
Chicago 5. 


Dear Editor: 


Do you handle material for a 
leatherwork class? Can you supply 
me with the addresses of firms 
handling equipment, supplies, and 
projects? Thank you. 

—B.T.M., Pennsylvania. 


We do not handle leatherwork mate- 
rials although occasionally we do 
present projects featuring the use of 
leather. “An Indian Bracelet” on page 
37 of the October issue of Junior Arts 
and Activities is a leatherwork proj- 
ect. Any of the following organiza- 
tions may be able to supply you with 
catalogues describing their materials: 
Osborn Bros. Supply Co., 223 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6; Fellowcrafters, 
Inc., 130 Clarendon St., Boston 16; 
American Handicrafts Co., 193 Williams 
St., New York; Craft Guild, 2666 N. 
Halsted, Chicago 14; Sto-Rex Crafts 


Dept., Western Manufacturing Co., 149 
Sth St., San Francisco, Calif.; Dwin- 
nell Craft Shop, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Dear Editor: 

Will you kindly give me informa- 
tion as to where I could purchase a 
larger exploration map similar to 
the one on page 35 of the October, 
1942 issue of “Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities”? 

—Sister M.D., Maryland. 

The map to which you refer was 
prepared by our art department and no 
enlargements of it have ever been 
made. However, we suggest that you 
write to the Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40. They 
have several large exploration maps: 
the routes of Columbus, Marco Polo, 
Magellan, Spanish explorations, etc. 
Dear Editor: 

In the October issue of “Junior 
Arts and Activities” I noticed a re- 
quest from S.M.Z. of Pennsylvania 
for a text explaining the lives and 
works of artists. I have a book 

(Continued on page 2) 








Where can | get good new plays ROYALTY FREE? 





The answer is PLAYS, the Drama Magazine for 
Young People. Thousands of teachers and principals 
are subscribing to this magazine, which gives them in 
convenient and inexpensive form all the plays they 
need for classroom or assembly use. 


Each month during the school year — October through May— 
PLAYS publishes from 12 to 14 new plays by writers of high caliber. 
There are plays on a wide variety of subjects and themes: comedy, 
biography, history, science, patriotism. Every holiday, every out- 
standing event or occasion, has its own play. The plays are 
grouped according to the various age levels, from elementary 
through senior high school. 


Subscribers to PLAYS may penton all plays published in the 
magazine ROYALTY FREE. the subscription price of $3.00 
a year, the subscriber gets 8 issues containing well over a hundred 
new plays—less than three cents a play. Any or all of these 
plays may be produced with no further payment. 


A school teacher in Birmingham, Ala., wrote us: “I would be 
lost without your magazine in my work.” 
A principal in Kenwood, Calif., wrote: 
“Let me say that your magazine is the most 
constructive piece of work of its type in 
print today, and you can say that for all my 
teachers, and in print if you wish to!” 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine For Young People 
8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 


The plays may be used with simple costumes and no lighting 
as part of the regular classroom procedure to teach lessons of 
history, geography, and democracy. Or they may be produced’ 
with full costuming and lighting for assembly or special presenta- 
tion. Each issue of PLAYS contains a section on production notes 
for the plays in the issue. 


Among the contributors to PLAYS are such leading writers for 
young people as Gladys Hasty Carroll, Lavinia R. Davis, Moritz 
Jagendorf, Lee Kingman, Isabel McLennan McMeckin, Helen 
Louise Miller, Jeannette Covert Nolan, Betty Smith, and Margaret 
Widdemer. With such authors as these no wonder the dramas 
published in PLAYS are up-to-date, interesting and timely! 


To receive these economical and time-saving copies 
of PLAYS each month during the school year, send 
the coupon now. 


meee emer wm eK eK ——" 
| PLAYS, Inc. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter. subscription(s) for............ 


(1 year $3.00 


year(s) to PLAYS. 
2 years $5.00) 


[[) Send Bill. 





| [-] Check or money order enclosed. 
| 
| 


























FOLK DOLL CUTOUTS 
EDUCATIONAL — FUN 


Set No. 1—Dolls of the World includes 
dolls in costumes characteristic of Alaska, 
Brazil, Czechoslovakia, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Ireland, Italy, 
Jerusalem, Mexico, Norway, Philippines, 
Poland, Portugal, Scotland, Sweden, and 
Wales. 


Set No. 2—Dolly Hobby includes those of 
Africa, Armenia, Bulgaria, Canada, Egypt, 
Esthonia, Finland, Guatemala, Hawaii, 
Hungary, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, Romania, 
Serbia, Switzerland, Tuscarora, Indian, 
United States Cowboy, United States Hick- 
ory-Nut Boy. 


Each only $1.00 postpaid 
For Use With These Dolls 


HANDBOOK OF COSTUME 
DESIGN 


Handbook No, 3 complements Dolls of the 
orld 


Handbook No. 5 complements Dolly Hobby 
Each only 50c postpaid 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


Morgan-Dillon & Co. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, ML 














ALL YEAR ‘ROUND 
when you use 


YEAR-ROUND ARTS 
& CRAFTS PROJECTS 


This new project book com- 
piled by the editors and artists of 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
contains arts and crafts for 
every season and every outstand- 
ing holiday in the school year. 

75e postpaid 


The Jones Publishing Co. 


4616 NORTH CLARK 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 














LETTERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


which Miss Z. might find helpful. It 
is “World-Famous Pictures” by Os- 
car W. Neale (Lyons and Carnahan, 
Chicago). Its price, I think, is about 
four dollars. It has reproductions of 
the paintings in color, gives the 
story of the picture, the life of the 
artist, pronunciation of the surname, 
school, where most important works 
are located, questions about the 
painting, and “things to do.” just 
like any classroom text. 
—F.E.M., Pennsylvania. 

Thank you very much, Miss M., for 
helping us answer our correspondent. 
We appreciate your interest very much. 
Incidentally, one of our contributors, 
Miss Louise B. W. Woeppel, has also 
come to our assistance. She writes, 
“Stories Pictures Tell, grades 1 — 8, 
by Flora Carpenter (Rand, McNally, 
Chicago, 1918) is a grand book series. 
Each book contains pictures, stories 
about them, and a biography of the 
artist. There are probably nine in each 
book, possibly more. The child’s age 
is considered, both in choice of mate- 
rial and in language.” And thank you, 
Miss Woeppel! 


Dear Editor: 

Please tell me where I can obtain 
the following books: “Thirty Minutes 
With Santa Claus” by H. L. Blond: 
“At the Inn”: “The Adoration”: “A 
Dipper Full of Stars.” 

—Mrs. R.R., Georgia. 

Thirty Minutes With Santa Claus 
(Educational Music Bureau, 30 E. 
Adams, Chicago); At the Inn and The 
Adoration (Walter H. Baker Co., 41 
Winter St., Boston); A Dipper Full of 
Stars (Follett Publishing Co., 1257 S. 
Wabash, Chicago). 


Dear Editor: 

I am very glad to renew my sub- 
scription to “Junior Arts and Activi- 
ties.” I have enjoyed the style your 
magazine is printed in; the material 
is offered in an interesting way. I 
have found your magazine espe- 
cially easily read. The nature units 
are clearly written. 

—C.A., Utah. 

Needless to say, we enjoy receiving 
letters like yours, Miss A. We hope we 
shall continue to serve you and your 
pupils. If you have any comments or 
suggestions, we should appreciate re- 
ceiving them. We try to make every 
section of the magazine as helpful as 
possible; so send your questions along 
to this department. 











LSTERIC AN 
CHIT DHMHOOD 


The Primary Teacher's 
Plan Book 


AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD 


The only magazine published exclu- 
sively for the Primary Teacher— 


Seasonal activities and art work, so- 
cial studies, seatwork, posters, units, 
plays, articles on phonics and reme- 
dial reading, stories, nature depart- 
ment, poetry, miscellaneous timely 
subjects—all combine to make this 
the best all-around primary maga- 
zine. 

Mothers of pre-school age children, 
and children in the primary grades, 
will find much of value for the amuse- 
ment and education of their children 
in the home. 


Subseription price, $3.00 a year 





For Primary Grade 
Color Work 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 
No-Roll Crayon 


The ideal crayon for early art edu- 
cation—shaped for easy holding by 
little fingers. NO-ROLL is an over- 
size, semi-round crayon 4 inches long, 
with flattened section which prevents 
rolling off the table. 


NO-ROLL is a substantial crayon of 
quality, smooth marking, free from 
grit, of excellent color value and 
perfect blending texture. 


An eight-color box, one each Red, 
Orange, Green, Blue, Violet, Brown 
and Black. 


Order from your school supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 811 So. Wabash Ave. 
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USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL IN THIS ISSUE 


As usual, the December issue of 
Junior Arts and Activities is full of 
what we hope will be usable projects 
for the holiday season. We should like 
to stress the fact that many of the 
projects can be adapted to meet vary- 
ing needs in different types of class- 
rooms. For example, on page 12 we 
have described two dolls and _ their 
characteristic clothing. These are pri- 
marily intended for use during a unit 
on the arctic regions. However, 
wouldn’t these dolls make attractive 
Christmas gifts? It isn’t necessary for 
children to be studying the unit in or- 
der to make use of the projects. If they 
want information about making various 
costume dolls, this project will fit in 
nicely. You may be able to think of 
other situations where this project may 
be used. 

a 


If you do not have the facilities for 
cutting or carving the wooden spools 
as shown on page 16, concentrate your 
attention and that of your class on do- 
ing as many things as possible with 
the uncut spools. Don’t forget to in- 
clude black spools in your collection. 
They can be made into very sophisti- 
cated little ornaments if white 
gummed reinforcements are cut and 
pasted in unusual designs. 


The Christmas cards outlined on 
page 20 are designed to fit the abili- 
ties of older children. However, if 
you plan to send quantities of cards to 
the Junior Red Cross or a similar or- 
ganization for distribution by con- 
valescents and so on, you may find 
that, by making simple outlines and re- 
producing them directly on the con- 
struction paper, children in the lower 
grades will be able to cut and paste. 


By making the holder for paper bags 
(on page 23) slightly larger and by 
finishing it to match living-room fur- 
niture, it can easily be turned into a 
magazine rack and, as such, will be an 
equally acceptable gift for mother (or 
father). 

2 


The simple directions for making en- 
velopes (page 25), while well within 
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the ability of kindergarten children, 
can be used in other grades, too. (In- 
cidentally, we should like to remind 
teachers that every project outlined 
by Miss Altmann has been worked out 
successfully in her kindergarten with 
average children.) The completed 
envelopes are attractive and usable. 


we 
Ordinary soda straws are very versa- 

tile craft materials as the decorations 
described on page 28 will show. If you 
can obtain some of the cellophane 
straws, the decorations will be even 
more attractive. Try unwinding some 
of the cellophane straws then running 
a thread to hang these “curly” icicles 
to the tree. 

2 

If you are able to get silver crepe 

paper for the tree described on page 
29, you can have a much more sophis- 
ticated tree. Using the tree as the cen- 
tral theme of a table decoration, you 
may plan other devices to complement 
it. For example, instead of Christmas- 
tree ornaments of silver or blue, you 
might set the tree on a mirror and 
sprinkle artificial snow over the mir- 
ror to diffuse the light. If the table 
decoration is to be placed on a table 
which is near an electric current out- 
let, you might arrange lighting inside 
the tree—soft blue lights would be most 
attractive. 

& 


Children in the lower grades will be 
delighted to make the coasters and 
blotters (page 35) as gifts for their 
parents or for other friends. These 
gifts have the advantage of ease when 
large numbers of items must be made. 
The materials are easy to acquire and 
one ten-cent large blotter will easily 
supply one child with enough blotting 
paper for both gifts. 


@ 

The game box described on page 38 
is, of course, most useful. If, however, 
father is a fishing enthusiast, he will 
enjoy a box to put necessary small ac- 
cessories in. an accessible place. If he 
already has a tackle box, the box de- 
scribed here might be made to fit into 
it and to hold some extra flies, hooks. 
and so on. If this type of box is used, 
it should be decorated to fit with 
father’s tackle box. 





IDEAL GIFTS - - - « 
PERSONAL PENCILS 
Individual Name’ in Gold 





Ss error 25 
_ =m De SORES: «o 00 caccvsccte 750 
eee, «IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY 


(T) Bay 32nd St. Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 











Available Now! 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


Indian seed beads—Archery supplies—Leather 
—Lace—Tools—-Spatter Ink—Sand painting— 
Cork—Wood Burning — Horn crafts — Felt— 
Craft Books—Temperas—Plaster crafts—Mirror 
crafts—Lanyard Hooks—Eyelets—Snap fasten- 
ers—Setters—Block Printing and other crafts, 


Send for details and prices. Prompt service 


CRAFTS GUILD 


2666 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL, 
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LET SERAMO CLAY HELP 
WITH CHRISTMAS PROJECTS 
This Clay which can be baked in a kitchen oven is 
well liked for small dioramas and figurines suited te 
the holidays. The colorful Enamels can be mixed and 
gentle rubbing will give a soft luster as a finish. 

Directions for waterproofing and baking sent on request. 


Favor, Ruhl & Company, Inc. 
425 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 




















CHARM 


Assures a Welcome 


Anywhere 


IN HOME OR CLASSROOM 
SOCIAL OR WORKING LIFE 


A poised, attractively dressed, well 
groomed figure holds the attention of 
young and old alike. Put more thought 
and effort into your work when you 
know beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that you present a flawless appearance. 


TEACHER, PUPIL, 
HOUSEWIFE OR 
PROSPECTIVE MODEL 


SO YOU WANT TO BE A 
MODEL! 


tells how to develop a lovelier, more 
glamorous YOU. How to walk, talk, 
streamline your figure, bring out your 
facial beauty by methods proved and 
used in one of New York's most famous 
modeling schools. 

Exquisitely bound, beautifully illus 
trated with actual photographs, low in 
price, SO YOU WANT TO BE A 
MODEL! deserves a place on every 
woman's bookshelf. SEND $2.50—GET 
YOUR COPY OF THIS VALUABLE 
BOOK BY RETURN MAIL, POSTPAID. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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"Fen be Clk Dk. 


Peace and Christmas! How wonder- 
ful it seems to have them both again! 
All of us and most of our children have 
been affected by the years of the war. 
There is no comparison, of course, be- 
tween our sorrows and difficulties and 
the devastation of the countries of 
Europe or of the Philippines and China. 
But, since the war has touched us per- 
sonally, we do feel a greater sympathy 
toward those less fortunate than our- 
selves. That feeling of sympathy will, 
it seems to us, engender a spirit of good 
will among us: “Peace on earth to men 
of good will,” as the Christmas story 
reminds us. 


—_— While we are so concerned with the 
keeping of the peace, it does appear both from a spiritual and a material view- 
point that the possession of good will is of the utmost importance. Surely it is bet- 
ter than suspicion. 


It has been said that the peace is yet to be won. At the Christmas season, we 
believe that all of us should give thought to the work to be done so that a true and 
lasting peace may come to all mankind. 


Children look to their teachers for guidance and as we see them eagerly pre- 
paring for the holiday season we feel anew our responsibility for developing in 
them ideas of tolerance, co-operation, respect, understanding, and interest—in a 
word: good will. Christmas is so genuinely a children's holiday. It seems to exem- 
plify and bring out all the virtues of children: their trusting, admiration, respect, 
wonder, and faith. Through the years these virtues should be expanded and deep- 
ened, not destroyed. But cynicism so often replaces trust; disbelief takes prece- 
dence over faith; and wonder is turned into boredom. What a deplorable condi- © 
tion for the individual but how much greater is the harm done to society which can- 
not be improved except by those qualities which it has destroyed within itself. 


Teachers must do what they can to preserve and protect their charges for the 
tasks before them. All adults should try to recapture the promise of their youth. 
“Unless you become as little children’’ has a special meaning for the world to- 
day. Perhaps our troubles would more easily be solved by applying the virtues 
and standards we had as children. As we look for a way to find a durable peace, 
this thought is worth consideration. 





All of this is not a picture of tangy pine branches, gleaming holly berries, 
candies and cakes of the Christmas season. We are much too grateful for the 
cessation of hostilities and for the chance for a peaceful solution to all the world's 
many problems to be very gay. We do wish you all a very sincere and reverent 


Merry Christmas!” Za 
—Cditor 
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b Who is it? 


His cheeks are red. 
He looks well fed. 
His nose is like a cherry. 
His sack of toys 

Makes girls and boys, 


Each Christmas, very merry. 


—Vivian G. Gouled 
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In the primary and _ intermediate 
grades boys and girls usually learn 
about the Eskimos, their way of life, 
and something of their environment. 
Little attention is paid, naturally 
enough, to the geography of the 
regions studied. It is this aspect of the 
arctic regions which will be considered 
first in the following unit. In addition, 
we shall outline the ways of life of the 
various peoples living in the arctic re- 
gions as well as the animals, plants, 
products, and so on to be found there. 

The idea may be introduced during 
the month of December when the chil- 
dren are occupied with preparations 
for Christmas. For example, in making 
decorations for the classroom, some 
motifs common to the Eskimos, Lap- 
landers, and other northern peoples 
and regions may be adapted. This 
will bring up the subject of the entire 
arctic section. Because of preoccupa- 
tions with the Christmas celebration, 
development of the unit may be de- 
layed until school reopens after the 
holidays. In this case, the children 
will have something to look forward to 
and the undesirable lull in activities 
after the Christmas season will be 
avoided. 


OBJECTIVES 

I. To learn more about the arctic 
regions 

II. To understand the difficulties of 
living in such places 

III. To find out how such regions may 
be developed and fit into the modern 
world 

IV. To see how peoples living in a 
similar environment are alike and how 
they differ 

V. To work together to develop under- 
standings 

VI. To promote intellectual curiosity; 
ie., to develop a desire to learn about 
other places and to learn more about 
certain aspects of the subject under 
discussion which can not be elaborated 
upon in the present study 

VII. To develop mental and muscular 
skills 

VIII. To become increasingly able to 
think logically and clearly 
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A UNIT FOR THE UPPER GRADES 


By ANN OBERHAUSER 


DEVELOPMENT 
I. Map study—learning about the 
where and the what of the arctic re- 
gions 

Because of the position of the arctic 
regions, the class will probably have a 
better idea of the locations of the 
various countries and areas if a globe, 
in addition to flat projections, is pro- 
vided. On page 9 we have printed 
a map of the sections to be considered 
in this unit, but the class will want 
to have a better notion of the coun- 
tries which have extensions in the arctic 
regions than this map shows. 


A. Meaning of word “arctic” 

B. Location of Arctic Ocean 

C. Location of Arctic Circle 
1. Discussion of the climatic zones 
2. Comparisons 

D. Countries within this region 


For the purpose of this unit we have 
extended the region under discussion 
to the 60° latitude line on an azimuthal 
projection map. 

1. Alaska—northern part 
2. Canada 
a. Northern Northwest Terri- 
tories 
b. Baffin Island 
c. Victoria, Ellesmere, Banks, 
and miscellaneous islands 
3. Greenland 
4. Iceland (For a detailed study 
of this country see Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities, December, 1943.) 
Northern Norway 
Northern Sweden 
Northern Finland 
Northern Russia 
Northern Siberia 

E. Cities within this region 

F. Bodies of water within this 
region (excepting the Arctic Ocean) 
Bering Strait 
Hudson Bay 
Davis Strait and Baffin Bay 
Northwest Passage 
Denmark Strait 
. Norwegian Sea 
. Various other seas adjacent to 
northern Siberia and Russia 

G. Appearance of the land 
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1. Mountainous sections 
a. Northern Yukon and parts 
of the Canadian Northwest Territories 
b. Interior Alaska (section that 
falls within this study) 
c. Sections of Siberia 
d. Sections of Norway 
e. Sections of Iceland 

2. Tundra—flat land—to be found 
in almost all arctic regions. 

3. Glaciers—Greenland has the 
largest glacial area in the Arctic. The 
entire interior of this large island is 
covered by an ice cap which, in turn, 
is covered with snow. Parts of this 
ice cap move to the edges of the 
island, break off, and float southward 
in the ocean causing the icebergs of 
the Atlantic. 

H. Climate 

1. Sunlight and darkness — Be- 
cause of its position the land at the top 
of the world has a period in summer 
when the sun shines almost all day; 
similarly, in winter, there is almost con- 
stant darkness. There is a short period 
between winter and summer and be- 
tween summer and winter when there 
is both sunshine and darkness. Con- 
sider the fact that Norway is called the 
“land of the midnight sun.” 

2. Temperature 

a. Bitterly cold in winter—tem- 
peratures much below zero 

b. Very short, moderately warm 
summer 

c. The effects of the Gulf 
Stream on Iceland—foggy, damp, cold, 
but not as frigid as its location would 
indicate. The same holds true for 
western Norway and Russia around 
Murmansk. 
II. The people of the arctic regions 

A. The Eskimos of Alaska, northern 
Canada, and Greenland 
1. Homes 

a. Greenland—live in stone and 
turf huts 

b. Baffin Island, northern Cana- 


da—live in sod huts or skin tents in 
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the summer and igloos in the winter : 
c. Alaska—sod huts 

d. As more and more Eskimos 
become acquainted with modern civi- 
lization and as more ships bring sup- 
plies to the arctic settlements, the 
Eskimos are abandoning their old types 
of homes for modern wooden ones. 


2. Appearance 
a. Short and stocky 
b. Bronze skin 
ce. Black straight hair, black 
eyes 
d. Supposedly related to Asiatic 
peoples 
3. Food 


a. Animals, birds and fish 
which are to be found. They hunt with 
bow and arrow, trap, spear, net, and 
harpoon. Nowadays, many Eskimos 
have guns with which to shoot animals 
and birds. 

b. In the summer, the Eskimos 
have some berries and _ vegetables. 
For example, in the southern parts of 
Greenland, carrots and turnips are 
grown. 

4. Clothing 

a. Both men and women wear 
boots made of skins. 

b. Parkas of furs in the winter 
—of cloth (from the white man) in 
the summer 

c. The clothing of the Eskimos 
differs a little in the various sections. 

5. Occupations 

a. All Eskimos are primarily oc- 
cupied with providing food, clothing, 
and shelter for themselves. In some 
regions, however, they accumulate some 
things that the white men want and 
exchange them for a few luxuries. 

b. In Greenland they prepare 
oil from whales and seals and the livers 
of certain fish. They also hunt for 
furs—particularly fox furs. 

c. On Baffin Island the Eskimos 
trap foxes to sell to the traders. 

6. Transportation 

a. Kayak—sturdy boat which 
men use to hunt and fish 

b. Umiak—larger boat which 
carries a number of people and sup- 
plies 

c. Dog sleds—during the winter 

B. The Laplanders of northern Nor- 

way, Sweden, and Finland 

1. Homes—bark and skins 

2. Appearance — resemble inhab- 
itants of Mongolia 

3. Food—Reindeer which they 
herd provide them with their main 
food supply although they obtain tea 
and other things from the outside 
world. 


4. Clothing—tunic of blue for 


men and women, pants of wool, boots 
or fur leggings in the winter. The fur 
jacket similar to the parka is called a 
paesk. They wear caps with large 
pompons on them. 

5. Occupations—The Laplanders 
are a nomadic people for the most part. 
They herd reindeer. Some have settled 
and are employed in mines and in log- 
ging camps. Laplanders are well edu- 
cated. 

6. Transportation—Sleds 
by reindeer are called pulkkas. 

C. The inhabitants of Siberia—This 
region is sparsely populated, mostly 
by Russians. However, there are some 
Asiatic peoples who herd reindeer, 
live in bark houses, and the like. 

III. Products of the Arctic 

A. Furs from seal and fox 

B. Oil from the whale and other sea 
creatures 

C. Lumber from the forests of north- 
ern Norway, Sweden and Finland 

D. Minerals—cryolite used in the 
making of aluminum found in Green- 
land, graphite, some coal and copper 
(also in Greenland); iron (near homes 
of the Laplanders) 

IV. History and explorations 

This topic is most interesting with 
respect to the arctic portion of the 
western hemisphere although the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic sections are interest- 
ing ethnologically. 

A. The search for the Northwest 
Passage 

Children will remember that the 
original explorations of North and 
South America were concerned with 
finding a short route to the East. It 
was only in comparatively recent times 
that this Northwest Passage was found 
—between the various islands of north- 
ern Canada (see map on page 9). It 
has little value, however, since the 
route is icebound throughout a large 
portion of the year. 

B. The Vikings 

1. Eric the Red in Iceland and 
Greenland 

2. Leif Ericson’s journey from Ice- 
land and Greenland to America. 

C. Arctic explorers 

1. Vitus Bering, a Dane in the 
service of Russia, discovered Alaska. 

2. Sir John Franklin, explored 
northern Canada and searched for the 
Northwest Passage. 

3. Robert E. Peary, discoverer of 
the North Pole, an American 

4. Ronald Amundsen, a Norwe- 
gian, sailed through the north polar 
regions (he is the discoverer of the 
South Pole). 

5. Richard E. Byrd, American, 


pulled 





made many famous polar expeditions. 
VY. Plants and animals in the Arctic 
A. Plants 
. Reindeer moss, a lichen 
Stunted trees in some sections 
Sphagnum moss 
Rhododendrons 
Arctic heather 
. Labrador tea 
B. Animals 
Seals 
Arctic fox 
Narwhal 
White whale 
. Arctic weasel 
Reindeer 
Lemming 
. Polar bear 
. Walrus 
10. Arctic hare 
11. Caribou 
‘12. Musk ox 
C. Birds 
A great many birds make their sum- 
mer home in the Arctic. In the winter 
they fly south, many as far south as 
southern South America. Among the 
most noted arctic birds are: Arctic 
tern, ptarmigan, golden plover, herring 
gull, loon, duck hawk, Atlantic puffin, 
snow bunting, eider duck, murre, some 
kinds of geese, curlew, auk. 
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CORRELATIONS 

Language: During the unit there is 
opportunity for various types of oral 
and written language, development of 
vocabulary and spelling, and for in- 


- creasing abilities in speaking before 


groups. Naturally, the class will be 
divided into committees and each mem- 
ber will do research on some topic of 
the study. This involves note taking, 
reading accurately, using the dictionary 
and other reference books intelligently, 
and reporting concisely to the com- 
mittees and to the class. The results of 
the research will be written in stories, 
poems, dramatic sketches (if the class 
or a committee decide upon this activ- 
ity), and captions for original draw- 
ings, maps, and pictures taken from 
magazines. 

Arithmetic: During the study of this 
section of the globe there is an excellent 
opportunity for introducing concepts of 
latitude and longitude (if this has not 
already been done) and for developing 
ideas about the circle and the globe. 
For example, the map on page 9 shows 
the area within 60° latitude from the 
North polar axis. In order to under- 
stand the meaning of this term, the 
children should learn something of 
spherical measurements. Of course, the 


(Continued on page 42) 
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At the left are shown the homes char | 
acteristic of the peoples in the various re- 
gions of the Arctic; and to the right, some 
of the animals, fish, and a bird of the re 
gion. 
= a : “4 ” In addition, it is suggested that in mak- 

ing such a notebook, different costumes, 
modes of transportation, weapons, etc., used | 
by these people would be excellent mate — 
rial. 

Sketching these illustrations is, of course, 
the best method of presentation; however, 
if the children find suitable pictures in 
magazines or newspapers they may be used 
instead of sketches. 

Stories or a few words of explanation 
about the objects or animals pictured makes 
the notebook clearer and more valuable for 
use in the classroom. 
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The costumes should be adapted to fit the size 
of the dolls you have. The wide collar of the 


Eskimo doll, which is worn on the outside of the A 
costume, may be embroidered. “A 
For the outside blouse, shown at the left, brown 2 4 
or black velvet or velveteen should be used to Psy 
simulate the fur. Since the fur is worn to the : 
inside, turn the material wrong side out and then BS 


simply turn it down for the collar and cuffs of fur. 
The same should be done for the boots which are 
then decorated with bands of gaily colored mate- 
rials and ribbon. 

The short pants are fur and the velvet should 
be used for them. They are also decorated with 
bright strips of ribbon or material. 

Ribbons are used to decorate the shoulders of 
the short-sleeved blouse which is worn over the 
blouse with long sleeves (the Lapp doll). The 
shoes may be made of velveteen. 
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The week before Christmas laugh- 
ing groups of men came into the forest 
and chopped down all the prettiest fir 
trees. 


As usual, the tallest pine was grum- 
bling. 

“Why don’t they take me, too? I 
am much bigger, and surely I am as 
handsome!” 

The oak, who had stood beside the 
pine ever since they were both saplings 
answered, “Don’t you ever get tired 
of groaning? Be thankful you are what 
you are. Everything has its place in 
this world.” 

“Oh, it’s all very well for you to 
say that,” complained the pine. “You're 
a stay-at-home at heart, and don’t mind 
spending all your life in one spot, but 
I long to travel, like the firs, and see 
something of the world.” 
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The oak sighed. They had this same 
argument so often. 

“I can see enough of the world from 
here,” he said. “Anyway, who knows 
what becomes of the firs when they 
are taken away? Perhaps their new 
lives are just as dull for them as this 
life is for you.” 

It wasn’t long before the trees in 
that part of the forest found out what 
happened to the dainty young firs who 
said goodbye each year. One day a 
man bought the land on which the 
pine tree stood. He bought it, he said, 
because the pine was so fine and 
straight. This should have made the 
tree feel proud, but instead the pine 
pouted and whined. 

“How could I help but be straight?” 
he said, “I have to stand in the same 
place all my life!” 

In a few weeks a lovely house had 
been built. The pine was so tall he 
could look right into the windows and 
see all that was going on. For awhile 
he was contented, and then once more 
it was the season when the firs were 
chopped. Great was the excitement 
when one of the trees was not loaded 
into the truck with the others, but 
dragged into the new house by two 
laughing boys. 

As the pine watched, the fir was 
perched atop a box, nailed down se- 
curely, and placed in front of a big 
window. People gathered around it, 
and began to hang sparkling jewels 
from every branch. At last — wonder 
of wonders —the fir flashed all over 
with flaming lights! 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 


By IDA M. PARDUE 


The pine tree could hardly stand it. 

“You see,” he screamed at the oak. 
“I was right in wishing I had been 
born a fir! See how the people adore 
it, and hang it with bright colors! Oh, 
unlucky me, who am only a pine!” 

For days ‘the envious tree moaned 
and made discontented sounds in its 
boughs. It was so busy moaning that 
it didn’t notice what was happening in 
the house until suddenly the door was 
flung open, and out came the fir. It 
no longer wore its fine dress. It looked 
weary and old as it was dragged roughly 
over the snow and tossed on to a pile 
of rubbish. 

“Well,” the fir sighed, as the pine 
watched in amazement. “Now I must 
say good-bye to the world forever. I 
have lived a short life, though a happy 
and a merry one—but I rather wish 
it could be longer.” 

“What is this?” cried the pine. “Why 
are you lying there so still? Where are 
your jewels and gay dress?” 

“All gone, all gone,” whispered the 
fir in a tired voice. “And soon now 
I shall be gone, too. God meant me 
to make children happy at Christmas- 
time, and now that I have performed 
my duty my life is over.” 

The man from the house bent over 
the limp tree. He struck a match, 
touched it to one of the fir’s dry 
branches. There was a sharp crackling, 
and leaping flames which sputtered and 
hissed, licking greedily at each tiny 
twig, and the fir was indeed gone. 

When there was nothing left but 
gray ashes, the man turned and looked 
up at the pine. 

“Well, lucky fellow,” he said, and 
patted its trunk. “I’m glad you’re not 
a fir. You, at least, will always be here, 
to give us beauty and joy the year 
round.” 

When he had gone, the pine wept 
bitterly—not for himself, for he was 
no longer discontented but for the fir, 


_ who could never know the joy of a 


long life. For the first time the tree 
was thankful that God had made him 


a pine. 
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A PAPER CHRISTMAS 


This article is written to give the teacher 
further understanding of the fine arts and to 
aid her materially in sharing these experi- 
ences with her children. Suggestions made 
in articles of this nature enrich activities that 
originate in the classroom; however, they can 
never be considered as lesson plans designed 
for every situation, because individual per- 
sonalities must be considered. If the reader 
uses these suggestions otherwise, the very 
essence of the underlying philosophy is lost 
and an artificial situation results. 


+ 

INTRODUCTION 

Children share the Christmas spirit 
of giving, but they have some fairly 
definite ideas of their own as to 
what they want to give and what the 
person receiving the gifts needs or 
would like to receive. Thus, this article 
is designed to give teacher and pupils 
a few ideas, not to be copied, but 
rather, to inspire and to suggest. 


THE MATERIALS APPROACH 

The suggestions to follow utilize 
paper as the major medium, although 
the teacher need not limit her class to 
this single material. Woods, metals, 
cloths, etc., may be used as well. How- 
ever, the suggestion of a paper Christ- 
mas, if used as such, is not the worst 
approach, It certainly is not as narrow 
as the traditional pattern wherein the 
end product is predetermined without 
pupil consultation or participation. 
Those arguing that a variety of prob- 
lems in a classroom at a given time 
presents a situation in which the 
teacher is unable to meet all of the 
varied needs will find this approach 
somewhat easier to handle than in 
situations where more than one material 
is used. 

In the materials approach the child 
has every opportunity to participate in 
the planning and carrying out of the 
activity. Here the child is the builder 


BE does the modeling rather than be- 
ing the timber to be modeled. 


TWO APPROACHES 

Perhaps it is advisable to point out 
that there are two basic approaches to 
any creative activity, and the disciples 
of each are fairly evenly divided. Some 
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By HAROLD R. RICE 


HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF GRAPHIC AND PLASTIC ARTS 


advocate a consideration of the mate- 
rial and through discussion discover- 
ing items which can be made from it. 
Others contend that the artist must 
have the end product in mind and 
then must seek out the material that 
suits best the requirements of the pro- 
posed item to be made. Both theories 
have good points and the approach to 
be used must be left with the individual 
teacher. Regardless of the approach 
followed, the suggestions given in this 
article should prove as an inspiration 
to teacher and pupil. Details of con- 
struction have been purposely neg- 
lected, for half of the activity is in the 
pleasure of solving the problems that 
arise in carrying out the idea. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Nothing seems to be more appreciated 
than a handmade Christmas card. Such 
cards can be elaborate or simple. The 
techniques are unlimited. Simple sym- 
bols such as stars, holly, candles, 
Santas, and ribbons can be stenciled on 
cards, Fig. (1). A sheet of white paper, 
folded and cut into a lacy pattern, 
makes an interesting snowflake design 
that can be pasted to a black back- 
ground, Fig. (2). 


CHRISTMAS WRAPPING PAPERS 

A handmade gift deserves a distinc- 
tive handmade wrapping paper. White 
tissue can be gaily decorated with a 
simple seasonal motif. Potato printing, 
stick printing, crayon designs, or ap- 
pliqued gummed paper are often used, 
Fig. (3). 
CONTAINERS 

Attractive boxes have dozens of uses 
around the home. Cigar boxes, shoe 
boxes, and hat boxes become containers 
for cosmetics, handkerchiefs, articles of 
clothing, etc. One of several methods 
of making these discarded boxes more 
attractive is accomplished by pasting 
carefully selected pieces of wallpaper 
on the boxes, Fig. (4). 


BOOKLETS 
Scratch pads, telephone pads, note 


PROFESSOR OF COMMERCIAL DESIGN 
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pads, and writing paper portfolios are 
usually desirable gifts. The construc- 
tion of a simple note pad is shown in 
Fig. (5). Two pieces of cardboard 
(1) are joined with a strip of gum- 
med paper (2); the interior as well as 
the outside of the pad is covered with 
appropriate decorative material (3) ; 
a band is fastened on the inside of the 
pad (4). Scratch pads are available 
at the dime stores. These pads have a 
cardboard back. The back slips under 
the band (5) and the pad is thereby 
held in place. 
BOOKPLATES 

Older students may find pleasure in 
creating a family bookplate. As these 
must be reproduced in desired quanti- 
ties, the design should be cut on a 
linoleum block. Special papers are 
available, many of which are already 
gummed on one side. The artist should 
create a design that is in keeping with 
the home life of those that are to use 
the plate, Fig. (6). Some families 
are lovers of sports; others, flowers; 
and still others, the seashore. A family 
“theme” should be considered. In the 
case of an individual library, the plate 
would be designed for the individual 
rather than his family. 
CONFETTI MATS 

Strips of colored paper confetti, 
when joined together, can be rolled 
into mats. Gay colored designs can 
be obtained by changing the colors of 
the papers from time to time, thereby 
varying the width of the spiral-like 
strips in the pattern, Fig. (7). Large 
mats can be shaped into bowls while 
small mats make nice nut bowls, Fig. 
(8). Starting with a mat, Fig. (7), 
the bowl is shaped by forcing the cen- 
ter down and working up the sides at 
the same time. 
TOYS AND GAMES 

Many toys and games can be made 
from paper. Fig. (9) shows a method 
of making a simple animal that stands 
by itself. Imagine a whole zoo of 
these gay creatures! 
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By ELMA WALTNER 


Empty thread spools of all sizes are ideal for 
making a variety of decorations for the classroom 
tree or for the pupils to take home with them. 

The shape of the spool is ideal for making lan- 
terns. Each lantern will need a hood. This is made si 
of a 3” circle of construction paper in any color 
with one quarter cut away. Lap and glue the cut 
edges. A bead or button large enough so that it V 
will not slip through the center hole of each spool 
is needed for each lantern. Thread a darning 
needle with colored string and knot at the end. 
Draw the string through the bead, then through 
the spool hole and from the inside through the 
center of the paper cone. Draw the string tight 
until the bead is against the bottom of the spool 
and the cone fits down over the top flange of the 
spool. Tie a knot in the string tight against the 
top of the cone, then tie a loop for hanging on the 
tree. Paint the lantern bars on the spool and paint 
the bottom flange to match the paper hood of the 
lantern. 

A Santa Claus head will make a colorful decora- 
tion. For this (besides the spool) cotton, red 
tissue or crepe paper, and string are needed. Cut 
a circle of cardboard as large as the end of the 
spool and pierce it through the center with the 
needle and thread, knotted at the end. Draw the 
knot against the cardboard and run the needle 
through the hole in the spool. Pierce a second 
circle of cardboard and push it down against the top of the spool. Tie a knot against the top of this 
circle to hold the two circles firmly in place. Cut a piece of red paper 114” wide and long enough 
to go around the outer edge of the flange with a little lap at the edges. Glue the bottom edge of 
the paper around the flange and twist the top edge around the string. You may fasten the twisted 
edge with a little glue. Glue a cotton strip around the cap and add cotton whiskers and mustache. 
Paint the eyes, nose, and mouth with water colors and tie a loop for hanging. A clown head fol- 
lows the same general construction except that the top flange of the spool is painted to make his hat 
and a colored crepe paper double ruff is glued around the bottom. 

Spools make nice bells, but this had better be a project for older children since the top of the 
spool must be whittled to make the rounded top of the bell. A bead makes the clapper and another 
bead, just large enough to keep from slipping in, plugs the top of the hole. 

Half a spool makes a nice flower basket. Two small holes are drilled in the top flange in, which 
the paper-covered wire handle is glued. A paper or ribbon bow is tied to the handle. Paper flowers 
or bits of evergreen or bittersweet may be stuck into the hole. 
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The Hill of Bathlshom 


A CHRISTMAS PLAY 


By LILLIAN BECK 


CHARACTERS: three children (played by small children 
from the class), their aunt (played by a taller girl). 

SETTING: Three children are seated about their aunt 
who reads the Christmas story. As the reading ends, one of 
the children repeats the prayer as all bow their heads and 
kneel. All say the “Amen” together. It is important that 
the girl taking the part of the aunt is a good reader. 


THE PLAY 
FIRST CHILD: Aunty, will you read us a story tonight? 
ALL CHILDREN: Oh, please do, Aunt Mabel! 
AUNT: Yes, I shall read the same old, old story. But 
this time it will be a wee bit different. 
SECOND CHILD: But how is it different, Aunty? 
AUNT: Well, this story is written in rhyme. 
THIRD CHILD: That sounds as if it might be nice. Hurry 
and read it to us, please. What is the name of the story? 
AUNT: “The Hills of Bethlehem.” It is lovely as this 
story always is lovely. 
“Upon the hills of Bethlehem the shepherds watched their 
flocks 
While grazing sheep with lambs close by nipped grass amid 
the rocks. 


Go follow yonder star, go now; 
Make haste, and heed the call. 
For in the town of Bethlehem 
Is One sent to the earth. 

And in a manger crib you'll find 
Proof of the Baby’s birth.” 


The men went forth in eagerness to where the young 
Child lay 

So sweetly sleeping in the crib of clover-scented hay. 

In awe the lowly men bowed low beside the wooden stall, 

While from the heaven’s vaulted dome the star shown over all. 

And from a far-off town there came the Wise Men with 
their gold. 

Rich incense, pungent myrrh, and gems fair to behold. 

And we can share, with all the earth, this Saviour, Lord 
and King, 

So let us carry far and wide the love Christ came to bring.” 


ONE OF THE CHILDREN: 


We thank Thee, dear Father, 
For each blessed day, 

Go with us and guide us 

All along the way. 


> 





And then as day drew to its close, the weary shepherds slept; 
While one stood watch in loneliness as silent shadows crept. 
And thoughtfully he watched the skies as myriad stars appear, 
When suddenly a blinding flash caused quickening and fear. 


The other shepherds hurriedly arose and watched the sight 
And on the air a trumpet call came forth across the night. 
And then a form of one arrayed in garments pure and fair 
Spoke in a sweetly solemn voice explaining with great care, 
‘Fear not, for I am sent to you. Glad news to all I bring. 

Today in David’s ancient town is born your Lord and King.’ 


Then from the heavens burst a song and glad hosanpas rang 
To speed the news to all the world, and angel voices sang, 
‘All glory to the God on High, 
Goodwill and peace to all. 


December, 1945 


Keep us clean and worthy 
To be called Thine own. 
Anywhere we journey 

We are not alone, 

For we know that Jesus 
Came to earth to stay. 

Yes, we thank Thee, Father, 
For this Christmas Day. 
ALL: Amen. 


(The Aunt then arises and leads the children from the 
platform.) 


AUNT: Come, my lambkins, let us go to bed. Think 
about the lovely story and the peace of the Christmas star. 


CURTAIN 
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CHARACTERS: Connie, crippled, 
both legs heavily bandaged, wears a 
flowered house coat; Suzette, in a maid’s 
uniform; two tree bearers in overalls 
and caps; Bill, Mary, Joe, Elsie, 
George, Louise, Al, Jane, Harry. 

PRODUCTON NOTES: The setting 
should be a comfortable living room. 
Openings right, left, and rear center. 
There is a window at rear right. 
(Window effect can be easily attained 
by using cellophane panes draped over 
with light curtains.) 

COSTUMES: Ordinary coats and 
caps denoting wintry weather. Each 
performer slips out of his coat after 
sitting down. 

PROPERTIES: Library table; 1 roll- 
ing chair; 9 straight or folding chairs; 
1 clock, rug, and floor lamp; Christ- 
mas tree; two tall red candles; holly 
wreath, cardboard box labelled “Rais- 
ins,” several long sprays of ivy, pair 
of long stockings, large red crepe paper 
bell of folding kind, large spray of 
mistletoe, large album labelled “Fa- 
miliar Music,” bag of sugar in brown 
paper bag. 

(Curtain rises on Connie resting in 
a reclining chair reading a book—near 
table in middle of the room — slight- 
ly to rear and facing the audience.) 

CONNIE (raising her eyes from 
book, looking about the room, register- 
ing displeasure; then looks at clock, 
makes an effort to get out of chair but 
sinks back helplessly and speaks in 
irritable tones): Dear, oh dear! Here 
it is 4:30 p.m. Christmas Eve and not 
a sign of Christmas anywhere. Poor 
me! (Hurls books into corner of 
the room.) 

(Enter Suzette, who bows politely.) 

SUZETTE: Did you call, Miss? 

CONNIE (snappishly): No. 

SUZETTE: But I heard a noise. 

CONNIE: Every noise you happen 
to hear doesn’t mean you should be 
running into my room. 

SUZETTE (apologetically) : I’m here, 
Miss, come especially to look after 
your comfort. (Moves to door, pauses 
and speaks.) And I’m not forgetting 
you fell out of that chair the other day 
because I failed to answer your call 
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soon enough. Your father warned me 
not to let it happen again. 

CONNIE: My father, huh! Little he 
cares about me. Look at this room. 
Christmas Eve and never a sign of 
Christmas. Besides, he promised to 
be here to spend Christmas with me. 

SUZETTE (consolingly): Your fa- 
ther distinctly said he’d arrive on the 
midnight train. Your father’s a very 
busy man, Miss Connie, and a great 
many things must be taken care of 
before he can come to make merry 
with you. But he will be here. 

CONNIE (meekly): Yes, he'll be 
here, just as he said, on the midnight 
train (her voice rises) but what can I 
do but twiddle my thumbs until he ar- 
rives? (Looks at bandaged legs and 
speaks sharply.) Why has it taken them 
so long to heal? I hate being a crip- 
ple. Nobody loves you, nobody thinks 
about you when you're out of the run- 
ning. 

SUZETTE: Don’t be so pessimistic, 
Miss Connie. Your friends will be here. 
They are just as busy as you would be 
if you were not confined to this room; 
and remember, nine people out of ten 
who are struck by a truck as you were 
are dead. 

CONNIE (sobering tone): Maybe I 
shouldn’t be so cross, but just the same, 
if I were up running around with the 
crowd, I would plan a surprise for a 
member of the gang maimed by an 
accident. 

(Doorbell interrupts the conversa- 
tion.) 

CONNIE: Open the door, Suzette. 

(Maid opens the door center rear. 
Enter two boys bearing a well-rounded 
and beautifully trimmed Christmas 
tree ready mounted for placing on the 
floor.) 

CONNIE (claps hands excitedly): 
Oh, how lovely! Is it really for me? 

(Boys turn the tree around so Con- 
nie may inspect it.) 

lst BOY: Major Miles ordered it 
delivered to this address. Guess you’re 
the daughter he bought it for. 

CONNIE (turns happily to Suzette) : 
Isn’t it a beautiful tree, Suzette? (Turns 
to boys.) All right, please (indicates 
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right-hand corner) place it where I 
can see it constantly. 

(Boys place the tree, straighten out 
any decorations that have fallen, bow, 
and exit.) 

CONNIE (speaking to maid): I 
shouldn’t have spoken so_ harshly 
against my father. Few girls have a 
father who takes a mother’s place too. 
I was just angry because no one seems 
to think of me, and you know my tem- 


r. 

SUZETTE: Temper, like a mustard 
leaf, Miss Connie, grows rapidly from 
very little seed. 

(Connie looks at tree and sighs.) 

SUZETTE: What’s the matter now? 

CONNIE (flaring up again): Mat- 
ter? What’s the use of a tree without 
gifts? 

SUZETTE (glancing at the clock): 
It’s early yet. 

CONNIE: Early! Fiddlesticks. It’s 
almost dark and not a gift for my tree, 
not a single one! Oh (hides her face 
in her hands), 1 could cry my eyes 
out to think that the friends I’ve 
loved and trusted would treat me so 
unkindly. 

(Exit maid via right entrance.) 

(Enter Bill from left side, bearing 
two tall red candles in holders. Bows 
before the astonished invalid, and 
speaks) 

BILL: Oh, Connie, my dear, for 

sheer Christmas cheer, 

I bring you these candles of red; 

May their rays glad and bright, 

fill your soul with delight, 

And around you a gentle peace 

spread. 

CONNIE (eagerly): Oh, thank you, 
Bill. Thank you. Place them where 
you will. 

(Bill places the candles on the table, 
then hastily removes them and hurries 
across the room and places them in a 
window.) 

BILL: I wouldn’t have you miss the 
carolers tonight for anything. I heard 
them rehearsing last night. 

(Connie motions Bill to sit. Enter 
Mary, bows before Connie, holds up 
wreath for her to inspect.) 

MARY: This little wreath of em- 
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erald green 

Tied with a mammoth bow; 

I made especially that you 

At Christmas time might know 

A friend like me, both tried and true, 

Is wishing happiness to you. 

(Connie motions Mary to a seat left 
of Bill. Mary places wreath on table 
and sits down in the chair behind it.) 

(Enter Joe, bows before Connie, 
holds up box for her inspection.) 

CONNIE (excitedly): Oh, Joe, you 
shouldn’t have done this for a whiner 
like me. 


JOE: No argument from you, my 
dear, 

So please do not begin it; 

This little box I brought along 

Has only raisins in it, 

Since Christmas would a failure be, 

Without some raisins for the tree. 

CONNIE (merrily): You and my 
raisins be seated. (Motions Joe left 
of Mary. Joe places package on table 
and sits down.) 

(Enter Elsie, bows before Connie, 
holds up the ivy for her inspection, 
speaks.) 

ELSIE: Ivy like old friends, they 

say, 

Grows stronger with each passing 
day, 

Hence this (waves the spray 
joyfully over Connie’s head) is 
what I choose for you, 

To prove my love sincere and true. 

CONNIE (smiling happily motions 
Elsie to chair left of Joe and speaks) : 
Be seated, my friend, be seated! 

(Elsie places her gift on the table 
behind the indicated chair and sits 
down.) 

(Enter George, bows to Connie and 
then begins drawing from each coat 
pocket a long stocking. He waves 
them merrily in the air above Connie’s 
head and speaks in jolly tones.) 


GEORGE: I know your size is Num- 
ber Nine, 

But since I am a friend 

Who knows your popularity 

I bought a Number Ten. 

These have a lot of stretch and pull 
(stretch stockings to full length, 
the longer the hose the better) 


I trust your gifts will cram them 
full. 


CONNIE (claps her hands joyfully, 
motions George to left of Elsie then 
says): Be seated, my friend, be seated! 

(George places stockings on table and 
sits down. Enter Louise with folded bell 
in right hand. Bows to Connie, lifts the 
bell still folded for inspection and 
speaks in thoughtful tone.) 


December, 1945 


LOUISE: On the impulse of the mo- 
ment. 
I did such a simple thing, 
Chose for you this little trinket 
(opens bell to full size) 
A bell—that doesn’t even ring. 
And yet I feel it will express 
A lot of joy and happiness. 
CONNIE (happily): Christmas 
wouldn’t be Christmas without bells. 
(Motions Louise to left of George. 
Louise places bell on table, sits down. 
Enter Al, bows to Connie and holds up 
mistletoe for her inspection.) 





TRIE FIRST 
CHRISTMAS TREE 


According to an ancient legend of 
Saint Boniface, the Apostle of Ger- 
many, the first Christmas tree grew 
miraculously out of the ruins of the 
Thunder Oak. This oak was sup- 
posedly sacred to the pagan god 
Thor. 


The legend has it that the warriors, 
women, and children were all gath- 
ered about the sacred oak for the 
annual sacrifice of a child. 


The hammer was raised to strike 
when the saint appeared, and with 
the cross turned the blow aside so 
that it struck down the sacred oak. 


Then St. Boniface stood before 
the people and told them the story 
of Christ. As he spoke St. Boniface 
noticed a young fir tree, straight 
and green, standing among the ruins 
of the fallen oak. “Here,” he told 
the people, “is the living tree with 
no stain of blood upon it. That 
shall be the sign of your new wor- 
ship. Let us call it the tree of The 
Christ Child.” 

And so it came about that the 
Christmas tree became an annual 
custom which we observe even to- 
day. The Christmas tree which 
arose from ancient, evil pagan rites 
is now associated with love and 
laughter and the hope for “peace on 
earth to men of good will.” 











AL: I know your needs are well 
supplied, 

Therefore I brought you this, (holds 
high the mistletoe) 

And with it hanging o’er your head 
(holds mistletoe over Connie’s 
head) 

I beg to claim a kiss. (Stoops and 
kisses Connie.) 

CONNIE (smiling happily, motions 

Al to left of Louise): Be seated, you 
mischief-maker. Many a heart has 


found its mate beneath the mistletoe. 

(Al places the mistletoe on the table 
before indicated chair and sits down. 
Enter Jane, bows to Connie, holds al- 
bum up, and speaks slowly.) 

JANE: Inside the cover of this book, 
(opens it lightly and turns leaves 
while speaking) 

I think you'll surely find, 

Old songs that lift the spirit up, 

And cultivate the mind. 

Since Angels’ voices brought to 
earth, 

The message of the Saviour’s birth. 

CONNIE: Thank you, kind friend. 
Please be seated. (Motions Jane to left 
of Al. Jane places book on table, sits 
down.) 

(Enter Harry, bows to Connie, lifts 
the brown bag for her to see, speaks 
jestingly.) 

HARRY: If ever once you had in 

mind, 

I was a selfish friend, 

Just take a peep at this, my dear, 
(shakes the bag revealing the 
sugar) 

And let suspicion end. 

Since sugar is so scarce they say 

There'll be few cakes on Christmas 
Day. 

CONNIE (joyfully) : Your friendship 
goes unquestioned. (Motions Harry to 
seat left of Jane. Harry places sugar on 
table before designated chair and sits 
down. Connie glances at the group 
seated around the table and each per- 
former lifts his gift. Then Connie 
seemingly in surprise beginning with 
Bill and pointing to each performer in 
turn speaks slowly.) 

CONNIE: Candles, holly, raisins, ivy, 
stockings, trinkets, mistletoe, album, 
sugar (excitedly) add these together 
and what have we? (Looks back to Bill 
and following the line around the table, 
she spells C-H-R-I-S-T-M-A-S.) 

How wonderful to see 

These lovely gifts about me spread 
(indicates with hands) 

Spells Christmas cheer to me. (Bows 
her head shamefully.) 

And I complained so of my lot 

Because I thought myself forgot. 

(Strains of “Holy Night” back of 
curtain interrupts the conversation. All 
eyes turn to the candle in the window. 
Then as if joining the carolers outside, 
the group around the table quietly re- 
place their gifts, place elbows on the 
table, cup their chins in their hands 
and sing two verses of “Holy Night” 
or the whole number. On the last word 
the performers drop their heads in 
prayerful attitude.) 
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Older boys and girls will enjoy making Christmas cards 
from scrap materials, although the finished cards will not 
look in the least as though they had been made from bits 
of this and that. From ribbons of last year’s Christmas 
presents, bits of decorated wrapping paper (also saved 
from last year), and the colored papers of old Christmas 
cards, scraps of construction paper, gummed stars, and so 
on, the most attractive cards may be devised. 


For example, the card at the left is a piece of folded dark 
blue construction paper. The word “Noel” is made from 
a single length of ribbon pasted onto the card. The letters 
may also be of separate pieces of ribbon as shown in the 
illustration. The star is a gold gummed star with a streak 
of white or light yellow construction paper. 


At the bottom left, is a French-fold card (two folds) 
in which the outer cover has been cut around the illustra- 
tion, and a piece of foil paper or wrapping paper (blue 
with stars, perhaps) has been inserted under it to show 
through as pictured. 


At the bottom right, the illustration has been made of 
small cutout pieces of construction paper in various colors. 
This can be made as difficult or as simple as the children’s 
abilities and imaginations dictate. A lettered greeting may 


be cut from paper of contrasting color and pasted into 
place. 
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If Nancy made five ornaments, 
And Mary Ann made three 
How many ornaments had they 





To hang up in their tree? 
If Nancy had four candy canes 4 
And Billy gave her three, + 3 


How many canes did Nancy have? -—— 
How many would that be? 








Five little drums stand in a row 
Upon a little table. 
How many drums have sticks on them? 


Tell me, if you're able. 











Eight Christmas trees stood in a row 8 
Till five were hauled away. —5 
How many trees then would be left —— 


On that December day? 
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CHRISTMAS SNOWMAN 
A slice of red apple for a mouth 
And a couple of prunes for eyes, 


My snowman stands on guard at the 


gate, 
Looking so funny and wise! 


Over one shoulder a gun is slung, 
And high on excelsior hair 

A military cap is perched 

As he stands at attention there. 


You see, he’s awaiting Santa Claus; 
Now won’t he think it’s great 
To find, however late he comes, 
An escort at the gate! 

—Adelyn Jackson Richards 
A CHRISTMAS SNOWSTORM 
The feathery flakes are sifting 
Like sugar from the clouded sky, 
And here and yonder drifting 
In heaps already standing high. 


The feathery flakes are dancing 
Over the frozen field and lake 

Like fairy reindeer prancing 

Along the moonbeam road they take. 


The feathery flakes are bouncing 
On the wind and floating away 
Like small letters announcing: 


“Greetings, friends, this Christmas 
Day!” 
—Harriette Wilburr 
KIND SANTA 


Santa’s sack is full of joys 
For little girls and little boys: 
Stamps and books and dolly beds, 
- Wagons, nuts, and, sometimes sleds, 
Games and candies, jacks and skis .. . 
Santa always tries to please! 

—Vivian G. Gouled 
CHRISTMAS EVE 
The snow is thick and soft and white, 
And someone’s singing “Silent Night.” 


The Christmas star shines bright and 
clear, 


The magic day is almost here. 


A woodsy smell is in the air, 
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Soft candlelight glows everywhere. 


The lovely shimmering Christmas tree 
Is beautiful as it can be. 


We sit and look in silent bliss, 

No other night is quite like this. 
—Marian Kennedy 

BETHLEHEM CHRISTMAS 

If I were living long ago 

To ancient Bethlehem I’d go 

On Christamas Eve to see The Child, 

The Baby Jesus, sweet and mild. 
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I know I should not lose my way, 

Close to the shepherds I would stay, 

For shepherds guide their lambs and 
sheep 

And a kind watch o’er me would keep. 


And when we’d found the Manger Place 

And looked upon the Christ Child’s 
face 

All shiny bright—I know, I know 

I’d love that Christmas, long ago. 


—Elsie M. Fowler 
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Making a Helden or 


The wood from apple boxes, orange crates, and the like is ideal 
for making this paper bag holder. The dimensions are given and 
the parts are made as marked. 


First, make paper patterns for the parts and trace them on the 
wood. Then cut the upright pieces; that is, the two ends and the 
middle piece. These may be cut with a jig or a scroll saw. 


The base should be a bit heavier than the rest of the holder. 
Pupils might use the end of an orange crate; however, in such a 
case the size of the other sections must be adjusted. 


Nail the two ends and the middle sections. Cut the braces and 
nail them as shown in the figure at the bottom. Sand the entire 
holder and finish with varnish or shellac. Decorations can be used. 
They may be pictures cut out from magazines or designs made by 
the children themselves. 
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clivities in the 
Kindergarten 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


This department belongs to you who teach 
young children. It is your department. You 
can make it whatever you wish. If you have 
any problems concerning your kindergarten 
class, write to the author in care of Junior 
Arts and Activities and she will answer them 
either on this page or through personal letter. 

If you like this feature, let us hear from 
you. No problem is too small or insignificant 
for this department. We especially welcome 
the beginning teacher who wants to be started 
right on her career as a teacher of small chil- 
dren. If you would rather your name or state 
did not appear in print with your question, 
just say so and we shall omit it. 


I. Motivation 

Last month I discussed with you 
the mediums of crayon and cut paper. 
This month I would like to continue 
the discussion of cut paper. 

By this time is is snowing in many 
communities and, if it is not in your 
particular locality you are reading 
winter stories. Children always want 
to make snow men. If they do not have 
real snow you can suggest substitutes. 
I am sure if you will have some cotton 
lying on a table the children will sug- 
gest to you that it would make an ex- 
cellent snow man. 


II. Objectives 
A. General: to help children 

1. To develop their interest 

2. To work happily with one an- 
other 

3. To express themselves 
lessly in their creations 

4. To form good habits and at- 
titudes toward appreciating each other’s 
pictures. 

5. To strengthen observatory pow- 


fear- 


ers 
6. To co-operate with the group 
B. Specific: to help each child 
1. To use cotton and cut paper 
2. To choose the two best pic- 
tures 
3. To make the big pictures (two 
children chosen to do this) 
III. Development 
The children have seen the cotton 
and think it would be a great deal of 
fun to make a snow man out of it. If 
you do not have enough cotton for the 


class, it is suggested that the children 
who want to make a cotton snow man 
picture bring their cotton from home. 
The cotton in school can be used for the 
two large pictures. 

We decided to use blue construc- 
tion paper for the sky, and white con- 
struction paper for the snow-covered 
ground. Each child had a 12” x 18” 
sheet of blue construction paper before 
him. The white construction paper 
was taken from the scrap box. The chil- 
dren used their own ideas on how to 
complete the snow man picture. Some 
made shadows out of black or purple 
construction paper. All colors were 
used for hats but most of the snow- 
men had black buttons. Eyes were 
blue, brown, and black. The arms of 
the snow men were made of black con- 
struction paper or small branches or 
trees. The children capitalized on 
their own ideas. 

It was much easier for the children 
to make the snow man since they 
drew the outline on the blue paper 
with a black or white crayon. Paste 
was put over the snow man and the cot- 
ton carefully laid on it. The white con- 
struction paper was cut to fit the bot- 
tom of the sheet so that it would 
represent ground covered with snow. 
Each cutout the children made was 
freehand. It was then pasted in place. 

After the picture is finished, the child 
stands back and admires his work. You 
comment on it and later the class will 
talk about all of the pictures. Be sure 
to remember to lead the conversation 
so that the good points of the picture 
will be brought out first and then those 
features which could be improved. 

You can display the snow men pic- 
tures in your room for several of the 
winter months. If you would rather 
make a picture that is especially ap- 
propriate for Christmas, you can use 
the snow man idea only change him 
into Santa Claus. You can do this by 
dressing up the snow man. Give him 
a red suit trimmed with cotton and use 
cotton for his beard and hair. A red 
cap and black boots will complete 
Santa Claus. 


CRAYON OR CUT PAPER 


By YYONNE ALTMANN 
KINDERGARTEN DIRECTOR 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Another idea is to have the children 
make the snow men as planned. To 
bring in the yuletide idea have them 
holding holly (could be real), or a real 
Christmas tree made from a branch of 
the tree you will have in your room. 
Red and blue tinsel or bits of colored 
paper will do nicely for tree decora- 
tions. 

After Christmas all you need do is 
remove the yuletide trimmings and 
your picture is again a winter scene. 
In order more easily to remove the 
Christmas trimmings, do not paste them 
on the picture but hold them in place 
with tacks or pins. You will find this 
works out satisfactorily. 

IV. Outcomes 

A. Skills in which children become 
more adept: 

1. Thinking and discussing the 
pictures that they made and others 
made 

2. Increasing their vocabulary 

3. Speaking before the group 

4. A better understanding of 
combining cotton with construction 
paper 

5. Handling of cotton, construc- 
tion cut paper, scissors, paste, and cray- 
on to outline snow men 

B. Children add to their fund of 
information about: 

1. Seasonal subjects which are 
discussed in relation to making the pic- 
tures 

C. Attitudes children show: 

1. Acceptance of responsibility 

2. Recognition of strengths and 
weaknesses in others 

3. Confidence and poise 

4. Pride in making the snow man 
pictures 

D. Children are more keenly aware 
of the just valuation of: 

1. Their abilities and those of 
other children 
V. Integrations 

A. Art period 

1. Making the pictures 

B. Conversation period 

1. Discussing the pictures 

C. Music period 

(Continued on page 46) 
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By YVONNE ALTMANN 


The one idea for a Christmas card (see top right) and the 
two ways of making envelopes are designed for use in the 
kindergarten and lower grades. Teachers may find it desirable 
(in the interests of the production of a number of cards and 
envelopes) to provide the children with scored sheets so that 
they may make the envelopes more quickly. 


Directions for making both types of envelopes are given on 
the basis of cards 4144” x 6”. (This is the size usually made.) 
Of course, larger or smaller cards will increase or decrease the 
size of the envelope paper porportionately. 

The envelope design sketched at the top left uses a sheet of 
paper 744” square. The envelope is folded and cut as shown. 


The envelope at the bottom of the page uses a sheet of 
paper 9” x 12”. The card may be placed in the center of the 
envelope paper and folded as shown. 


Both envelopes may be sealed with small gummed stickers. 


To make the Christmas card shown above, fold a sheet of 
green construction paper vertically. Then fold again as shown 
in the illustration. Cut one side of a Christmas tree being sure 
to leave two edges at the left side uncut; of course, the right 
edge will not be cut. Study the illustration. This cutting re- 
sults in a Christmas-tree booklet. The cover of the Christmas 
card is the ornamented Christmas tree. The ornaments may 
be made from tiny gummed seals (circles in many colors) or 
the little discs made with a paper punch. 
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A saties i in the 
Kindergarten 


AUTHOR'S NOTE 


This department belongs to you who teach 
young children. It is your department. You 
can make it whatever you wish. If you have 
any problems concerning your kindergarten 
class, write to the author in care of Junior 
Arts and Activities and she will answer them 
either on this page or through personal letter. 

If you like this feature, let us hear from 
you. No problem is too small or insignificant 
for this department. We especially welcome 
the beginning teacher who wants to be started 
right on her career as a teacher of small chil- 
dren. If you would rather your name or state 
did not appear in print with your question, 
just say so and we shall omit it. 


I. Motivation 

Last month I discussed with you 
the mediums of crayon and cut paper. 
This month I would like to continue 
the discussion of cut paper. 

By this time is is snowing in many 
communities and, if it is not in your 
particular locality you are reading 
winter stories. Children always want 
to make snow men. If they do not have 
real snow you can suggest substitutes. 
I am sure if you will have some cotton 
lying on a table the children will sug- 
gest to you that it would make an ex- 
cellent snow man. 


II. Objectives 
A. General: to help children 
1. To deveiop their interest 
2. To work happily with one an- 
other 
3. To express themselves 
lessly in their creations 
4. To form good habits and at- 
titudes toward appreciating each other’s 
pictures. 
5. To strengthen observatory pow- 
ers 
6. To co-operate with the group 
B. Specific: to help each child 
1. To use cotton and cut paper 
2. To choose the two best pic- 
tures 
3. To make the big pictures (two 
children chosen to do this) 
III. Development 
The children have seen the cotton 
and think it would be a great deal of 
fun to make a snow man out of it. If 
you do not have enough cotton for the 


fear- 


class, it is suggested that the children 
who want to make a cotton snow man 
picture bring their cotton from home. 
The cotton in school can be used for the 
two large pictures. 


We decided to use blue construc- 
tion paper for the sky, and white con- 
struction paper for the snow-covered 
ground. Each child had a 12” x 18” 
sheet of blue construction paper before 
him. The white construction paper 
was taken from the scrap box. The chil- 
dren used their own ideas on how to 
complete the snow man picture. Some 
made shadows out of black or purple 
construction paper. All colors were 
used for hats but most of the snow- 
men had black buttons. Eyes were 
blue, brown, and black. The arms of 
the snow men were made of black con- 
struction paper or small branches or 
trees. The children capitalized on 
their own ideas. 

It was much easier for the children 
to make the snow man since they 
drew the outline on the blue paper 
with a black or white crayon. Paste 
was put over the snow man and the cot- 
ton carefully laid on it. The white con- 
struction paper was cut to fit the bot- 
tom of the sheet so that it would 
represent ground covered with snow. 
Each cutout the children made was 
freehand. It was then pasted in place. 

After the picture is finished, the child 
stands back and admires his work. You 
comment on it and later the class will 
talk about all of the pictures. Be sure 
to remember to lead the conversation 
so that the good points of the picture 
will be brought out first and then those 
features which could be improved. 

You can display the snow men pic- 
tures in your room for several of the 
winter months. If you would rather 
make a picture that is especially ap- 
propriate for Christmas. you can use 
the snow man idea only change him 
into Santa Claus. You can do this by 
dressing up the snow man. Give him 
a red suit trimmed with cotton and use 
cotton for his beard and hair. A red 
cap and black boots will complete 
Santa Claus. 





CRAYON OR CUT PAPER 


By YYONNE ALTMANN 
KINDERGARTEN DIRECTOR 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Another idea is to have the children 
make the snow men as planned. To 
bring in the yuletide idea have them 
holding holly (could be real), or a real 
Christmas tree made from a branch of 
the tree you will have in your room. 
Red and blue tinsel or bits of colored 
paper will do nicely for tree decora- 
tions. 

After Christmas all you need do is 
remove the yuletide trimmings and 
your picture is again a winter scene. 
In order more easily to remove the 
Christmas trimmings, do not paste them 
on the picture but hold them in place 
with tacks or pins. You will find this 
works out satisfactorily. 

IV. Outcomes 

A. Skills in which children become 
more adept: 

1. Thinking and discussing the 
pictures that they made and others 
made 

2. Increasing their vocabulary 


3. Speaking before the group 


4. A better understanding of 
combining cotton with construction 
paper 


5. Handling of cotton, construc- 
tion cut paper, scissors, paste, and cray- 
on to outline snow men 

B. Children add to their fund of 
information about: 

1. Seasonal subjects which are 
discussed in relation to making the pic- 
tures 

C. Attitudes children show: 

1. Acceptance of responsibility 

2. Recognition of strengths and 
weaknesses in others 

3. Confidence and poise 

4. Pride in making the snow man 
pictures 

D. Children are more keenly aware 
of the just valuation of: 

1. Their abilities and those of 
other children 
V. Integrations 

A. Art period 
1. Making the pictures 
B. Conversation period 
1. Discussing the pictures 
C. Music period 
(Continued on page 46) 
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By YVONNE ALTMANN 


The one idea for a Christmas card (see top right) and the 
two ways of making envelopes are designed for use in the 
kindergarten and lower grades. Teachers may find it desirable 
(in the interests of the production of a number of cards and 
envelopes) to provide the children with scored sheets so that 
they may make the envelopes more quickly. 

Directions for making both types of envelopes are given on 
the basis of cards 4144” x 6”. (This is the size usually made.) 
Of course, larger or smaller cards will increase or decrease the 
size of the envelope paper porportionately. 

The envelope design sketched at the top left uses a sheet of 
paper 7144” square. The envelope is folded and cut as shown. 

The envelope at the bottom of the page uses a sheet of 
paper 9” x 12”. The card may be placed in the center of the 
envelope paper and folded as shown. 

Both envelopes may be sealed with small gummed stickers. 

To make the Christmas card shown above, fold a sheet of 
green construction paper vertically. Then fold again as shown 
in the illustration. Cut one side of a Christmas tree being sure 
to leave two edges at the left side uncut; of course, the right 
edge will not be cut. Study the illustration. This cutting re- 
sults in a Christmas-tree booklet. The cover of the Christmas 
card is the ornamented Christmas tree. The ornaments may 
be made from tiny gummed seals (circles in many colors) or 
the little discs made with a paper punch. 
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By AMY SCHARF 


I. Approach 

The approach or stimulation for a 
unit on Christmas trees is one of the 
easiest and most natural. Since it is 
the Christmas season and since one of 
the prime joys of the season for chil- 
dren is the Christmas tree, the incen- 
tive and interest in learning more about 
the tree is already aroused. 


II. Objectives 


A. To learn about Christmas trees 

B. To learn the different kinds of 
trees which are used as Christmas trees 

C. To learn other uses for these 
trees 
III. Procedure 

In using this material the teacher 
should employ her own discretion as 
to how much of it and which parts of 
it are adaptable to her own particular 
grade and class. It is also suggested 
that special stress should be put upon 
those trees which are native to the 
teacher’s locality. Pictures of different 
trees and their cones and needles will 
be helpful but, whenever possible, 
samples of actual trees should be used. 
If the teacher is not sure about the 
evergreens of her region, her county 
agent or state conservation agent will 
be helpful. Additional information 
might be secured from the American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Different kinds of Christmas trees 

Usually when we think of Christ- 

mas trees we think of pines. However, 
the pine family includes not only the 
true pines, but also firs, spruces, hem- 
locks, and cedars. All of these are used 
as Christmas trees. 


1. Pine trees, or true pines 

The true pine has an open ap- 
pearance. Its needles grow near the 
ends of the twigs. They are soft and 
have three edges. Most pine trees 
have two or three needles in each bun- 
dle, except for the white pine, one of 
our most valuable woods, which has 
five needles in each bundle. 


Pine cones are thick and 
woody and they turn down when ripe. 
About 30 species of pine are native to 
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the United States and Canada. 


Their 
soft, straight-grained, resinous, and often 
durable wood gives to many kinds a 
very high economic value, and some 
are among the most valuable lumber 
trees. 


Other important species of pine 
besides the white pine are: Scotch 
pine, yellow pine, pitch pine, slash 
pine, and loblolly. 

2. Fir trees 

In North America there are 
10 native species of fir trees. The 
needles of firs grow all the way around, 
but appear to be two-rowed. 

The most important is the bal- 
sam fir which is sometimes called 
the blister pine because of the blisters 
projecting over the smooth grayish 
brown bark. When the cones of the 
balsam fir are ripe they do not turn 
down but remain erect, and the scales 
with the seeds fall off. Of all the trees 
used for Christmas decoration, the 
balsam fir is the most fragrant and 
lasting. 

3. Hemlocks 

The hemlocks comprise about 
nine species, four of which are native 
to temperate North America. They 
have short, flat needles. This tree is 
easily distinguishable because each 
needle is marked by two white lines 
of the underside and each has a tiny 
stem. 


The bark of the hemlock is 
valuable for tanning, and its soft, 
coarse-grained, splintery wood, even 
though it is inferior to pine or spruce, 
is widely used in building. 

It is a beautiful tree; the top 
branches spread and the lower branch- 
es hang downward. When young, the 
eastern hemlock is one of the most 
ornamental of the evergreens. 


4. Spruces 

In North America there are 
seven native species of spruce trees. 
The needles of the spruce are four- 
sided and they are shorter and coarser 
than the pine’s needles, and they are 
not arranged in clusters or bundles 
as are the pine’s. 


The blue spruce, which comes 
from Colorado, has branches to the 
ground and they grow in distinct lay- 
ers. It is used almost entirely for 
landscaping. Blue spruce is easily rec- 
ognized by its sharp-pointed pungent 
leaves. 

The black spruce and the white 
spruce have small cones. Their wood 
is soft and it is used mostly for cloth 
and newsprint. 


5. Cedar trees 
The name cedar is given to 
what are in reality three different series 
of trees: to the true cedars which are 
native only in America at Monterey; 
to the juniper which is often called 
the red cedar; and to the white cedar 
which is related to the cypresses of 
the South and West. 
IV. Correlations 
A. Language Arts 
Children can read and hear stories 
and poems about the Christmas tree. 
Vocabulary development will come with 
names of trees, parts of trees, uses for 
trees, etc. 


B. Music 
Children can sing songs about 
and do rhythms about Christmas 
trees. 
C. Art 


Children can draw and cut out pic- 
tures of Christmas trees and look at 
pictures of different kinds of trees. 
A Christmas tree can be brought into 
the classroom and an art project can 
be the making of simple decorations 
for the tree. If it is not possible to 


have a tree in the classroom the child 


can take the decorations home for the 
tree there. Simple decorations might 
be: paper chains, baskets, Santa 
Clauses, etc. Christmas tree cutouts 
might also be used as blackboard or 
other decorations for the room. 
D. Safety 
A discussion of lighting trees and 
the necessary precautions and the im- 
portance of proper wiring is valuable. 
E. Arithmetic 
Simple problems using pine trees, 
or concepts such as the number of 
needles in each bundle, can be used. 
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Chart 


All 
of the 
trees shown 
on this page—the 
pine, balsam, hem- 
lock, spruce, and the 
cedar—are used as Christ- 
mas trees. 
The balsam fir, upper right, 
is the most fragrant and the most 
lasting of the Christmas trees and it is 
the finest of the eastern Christmas trees. It 
grows from Labrador to Virginia, but at Christ- 
mas it is sold in most markets so that specimens 
may be found almost anywhere. 
The blue spruce is used almost exclusively for 

landscaping, its branches which grow in distinct layers 
almost to the ground lending themselves very well to such a 
use. The black or swamp spruce is a good one to use as a 
Christmas tree for the wood of this tree is not considered 









<a o* valuable except in making paper. 
—_ - The hemlock makes a beautiful Christmas tree. However, we. ~ —— 
when it is cut the needles dry and fall off quickly, so it is better bes c+ 
PINE to set out a small tree in a tub of dirt and if watered it will stay green BALSAM 


and beautiful. 
The red cedar is used as a Christmas tree extensively in the South. 
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The decorations at the upper right are made very simply 
from straws. Cut the straws in small sections and string 
on heavy thread with knots between each piece. 

Fasten short section together with a clip and then hang 
as shown (upper left). The decorations are most attractive 
if brightly colored cellophane straws are used. If these are 
unobtainable brighten up plain straws by painting finger- 
nail polish on the ends. 

At the bottom right of the page is a decorative candy or 
gift holder which is made of construction paper and a paper 
doily. Mount a piece of construction paper which has been 
cut to form a circle on the inside of a paper doily so that 
the lacy edges of the doily show. Cut this in half and then 
paste it to form a cone. Punch the holes in the construction- 
paper part of the cone. On the inside where the string is 
to be placed put a small gummed reinforcement. 

The decorations at the bottom left are made with strips 
of manila paper which are curled with blunt scissors or a 
pencil, Fasten them with a paper fastener. 

For the leaf decorations cut paper doilies in the shape 
of holly leaves. Fasten them together in clusters of two or 
three. Then take real cranberries and sew two or three of 
them to the top as shown. 
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CARDBOARD DISC 





The directions on this page are for a stylized tree which can 
be used in classroom or home. If the children choose to make 
such a tree for their homes, it may be used as a Christmas (or 
pre-Christmas) gift for Mother. From the basic plans given 
here, a much more elaborate (or simplified) decoration may 
be made. There is ample room for the creative talents of the 
student to play a part in developing a very attractive Christ- 
mas decoration. 

A piece of wood, 9” x 12”, forms the base. This may be 
colored as desired. A mirror may also be used for this pur- 
pose. Through a rather large spool, place a rather substantial 
twig about 14” long. Over the twig put a cardboard disc 


(shown above) from which a hole large enough to permit 
slipping the twig through has been cut. 
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PASTE END TO 
BOTTOM OF DISC 


CRANBERRY 






PASTE CON- 
FETT) ON 












WOOD OR MIRROR BASE 


Cut strips of white crepe paper and fasten the ends of a 
large number of them to the top of the twig. The strips 
should be long enough to allow for twisting and for fastening 
to the disc as shown in the illustration. The more strips used, 
the more attractive the tree. Over the twisted strips which 
form the body of the tree, paste colored confetti or bits of 
foil paper for ornaments. Again, the more the better. 


The spool base should be painted and the finished tree set 
on the wood or mirror base. Perhaps shiny Christmas orna- 
ments might be piled around the base. If the decoration is to 
be used in the home, colored lights may be strung around the 
center twig. The diffused light will be most attractive. 
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History of Clocks 


A HISTORY AND SCIENCE PROJECT 


By JEAN CURRENS 


HISTORY 

The ability to tell time accurately 
has improved from a discrepancy of a 
few hours a day, down to a half a 
second in a month. Instead of roughly 
estimating time by the sun we have our 
efficient timepieces such as those in the 
Naval Observatory in Washington. 

History has revealed the need for 
these improvements. Going to work by 
the sun isn’t precise, particularly on 
cloudy days. Telling a person that you 
will come to bed after fifty pages of 
reading isn’t as definite as saying in 
half an hour. Promising to come to 
dinner when your shadow is twelve 
strides long may be either before the 
dinner is cooked or after it is cold. 
People recognized the need for better 
clocks because of the many micalcula- 
tions. 

One of the attempts at clock improve- 
ment was the Fakir’s stick. It at least 
was movable but worked only in the 
daytime and on sunny days. The Greeks 
and Babylonians had the first clocks 
with faces; however, these clocks had 
no hands. Russia had milestone clocks 
along important roads so that people 
could tell how many hours they had 
traveled by the number of milestones 
passed. 

Sundials were one of the next im- 
provements in telling time for they were 
more accurate and reliable. Some can 
still be found in our city parks. 

The Chinese tried to improve on the 
telling of time by making water clocks. 
This method was in use 2500 years ago. 
The employee’s job was to keep filling 
and refilling the clocks with water. 
This divided the day into six equal 
parts for the water ran out six times 
between sunrise and sunset. Evapora- 
tion and freezing were a handicap in 
using this method but they would 
function in the dark. A few of these 
clocks were still in use fifty years ago. 

Milk clocks in Egypt once served as 
clocks and as calendars. 365 priests 
with 365 jars were used. Each day a 
different priest filled a different jar. A 
hole in the bottom of the jar allowed 
the milk to drain out in exactly twenty- 
four hours. 
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Another filler for clocks was sand. 
These clocks were of various sizes and 
measure. They are still used in some 
kitchens to measure the length of time 
needed to boil an egg. 

Live alarm clocks were one of 
the earliest night clocks. If just one 
rooster crowed the people knew it 
wasn’t dawn and they could sleep a 
little longer. But if several roosters 
crowed lustily it was about dawn and 
time to get up for work. 

The use of numbers on clocks was of 
later application. At first both Roman 
and Arabic figures appeared on the 
same clock. The Roman figures stood 
for night hours and the Arabic for the 
day hours. 

The use of fire was employed in the 
telling of time regardless of its unsafe 
nature. Fire ropes were made and 
allowed to smoulder from knot to knot 
thus denoting a period of time. Wax 
candles made in stripes of equal width 
were burned to measure time. Oil 
lamps were timepieces. The amount 
of oil burned in a lamp was measured 
to denote the time that had elapsed. 
However, the candles were of unequal 
thickness and the oil of varying qual- 
ities so that these devices were very 
unreliable. One of the first alarm 
clocks was also a fire clock. It was so 
arranged that when a cord finally 


burned off a small bell fell thus causing 


it to ring. 

The use of weights in clocks began 
about 700 years ago. Our grandfather 
clocks are furnished with power from 
weights and regulated by pendulums. 
The time that it takes a pendulum to 
swing depends on the length of the rod. 
The longer the rod the slower the beat. 
If the clock is fast we screw the bob 
down and this increases the length of 
the pendulum. 


The first watches had only one hand 
and no crystal. These first pocket 
watches were called “Nuremberg eggs.” 
They were made into all shapes includ- 
ing flowers, butterflies, acorns, crosses, 
and globes. They were decorated with 
many precious stones. Riches were 
shown by wearing two watches at a 





time. They were worn as pins, rings, 
earrings, and necklaces. 

The power device or engine in a 
watch is the spring. When we wind up 
a watch we wind up a spring. As soon 
as we stop winding it begins slowly to 
unwind. The rate of unwinding we 
have regulated so that it takes twenty- 
four hours. 

We have other variations of time- 
pieces including the cuckoo clock, key 
winding watch, and electric clocks. 


EXPERIMENTS AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


1. Materials for this experiment are 
a yard of string and a weight. Make a 
pendulum by tying a weight such as a 
pocket knife to a string. Knot the string 
every two inches. Hold the pendulum 
out at full length of the string and 
swing it. Keep making the string two 
inches shorter every time you tap the 
weight. Which goes the faster, a long 
or short pendulum? 

2. Using tin cans with holes cut in 
the bottom and a cardboard box frame 
show how a water clock works. 

3. Make a sand clock of two equal- 
sized jars, sand, and adhesive tape. 
Show how to tell time with it. 

4. Mark off equal divisions around 
a candle with rings of colored oil paint. 
Show that, by burning the candle, time 
can be measured. 

5. Use a long narrow packing box 
for a grandfather’s clock. Put on the 
dial with black crayon. Make the hands 
of cardboard and fasten them in place 
with a paper fastener so that they will 
move. Make weights of spools and 
hang them so that they can be seen near 
the bottom of the clock. 

6. If models of modern clocks such 
as cuckoo clocks, electric clocks, alarm 
clocks, and watches are made of card- 
board boxes they should have movable 
hands so that they can be used to show 
any specific time. 

After children have made these sug- 
gested clocks at home and brought them 
back to school they should be exhibited 
in their order of appearance in history. 
The accuracy and convenience of each 
should be discussed. 
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By JEAN CURRENS 


The problem of teaching children to tell time begins when 
they enter school. Some children in the fourth grade still have 
difficulties in telling time. The ability to count by one’s and 
recognition of the numbers by sight are two essentials. The 
ability to count by five’s is another prerequisite. 
the meaning of “clockwise” is the next step. 


Learning 


” 


When the children recognize the words ‘to” and “after,” 
a clock face with these words printed on it is helpful. Make 
the device of oaktag with movable hands. Make a rim halfway 
around the clock. Color it red and letter “after” on it. (See 


illustration above.) On the rim opposite, color the area blue 


December, 1945 


When the children can remember that 


and letter “to” on it. 
the short hand refers to hours and the long one to minutes, 
games can begin. 


Let different children set the cardboard clock for: (1) break- 
last time, (2) schooltime, (3) recesstime, (4) noon, (5) 
afternoon recess, (6) dismissal, (7) suppertime, (8) bed time. 


When they can place the hands correctly for those common 
times, try the same ones but in different order. Add others 
such as the time for the school nurse to make her inspection 
or the time for favorite radio programs. When the children 
are quite sure of themselves, let them call on one another to 
set the clock to a particular time. 
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Making _A Glass -o-phone 


A MUSIC ACTIVITY 


By MAUDE O. WALLACE 


Making a “glass-o-phone” or a set 
of “musical tumblers” is fun for any 
class but it also provides the oppor- 
tunity for ear training and for learn- 
ing (or using) other musical informa- 
tion. 

First, select eight glasses or tumblers 
each having a clear musical ringing 
quality (test them by striking them 
with a spoon or pencil) and tune them 
to the eight tones of the musical dia- 
tonic scale: do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, ti, do. 

The proper pitch of the glass is 
achieved by pouring water into it. 
The amount of water used regulates 
the pitch. Tap lightly on the glass with 
a small wooden mallet or any other 
wooden object as you pour water into 
it to the desired level. Remember that 
the more water you pour into the giass 
the lower the tone becomes. When you 
have obtained the exact tone for each 
of the eight glasses, mark the water 
level on each glass so that the tedious 
process of tuning will be eliminated the 
next time the musical tumblers are to 


be used. 
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To make the glass-o-phone easier to 
play, each glass should be numbered; 
1 (do) on the glass with the most 
water, 2 on re, and so on. Red can be 
used to designate the major chord 1, 
3, 5, 8, with some other color for 
the remainder of the glasses. Sugges- 
tion: use nail polish which can easily 
be removed to paint the numbers. 

Now you are ready to demonstrate 
this homemade instrument to the class. 
A preliminary playing by the teacher 
will give the pupil an idea of the pro- 
cedure and soon everyone will be able 
to detect the different pitches of the 
notes. 

The pupil’s eagerness for playing 
will soon assert itself, and the teacher 
may dictate numbers (usually included 
along with the notes of simple sougs in 
music books for young children) to 
melodies the children particularly en- 
joy. Soon they are ready to look at 
the “score” and read the melody for 
themselves. This is great fun and the 
lively competition among the children 
to see who has the greatest skill in 











“reading” the melodies and playing 
them will arouse an enthusiasm that 
always speeds the work and hastens 
the desired result. 

Also, the pupils will enjoy making 
their own scores, composing their own 
melodies. The children’s own com- 
positions may be worked out and 
written on the blackboard and later 
each member of the class may copy 
them. This latter activity makes good 
seatwork. The former stimulates im- 
agination and initiative. 

The scores will be most useful if 
written on a piece of drawing paper 
(9” x 3”) which has been bent through 
the middle so that the paper stands up 
without any other support. After it is 
used, it may be straightened out and 
put away until the next time the glass- 
o-phone is to be played. 

Below and on the opposite page we 
have given specimen melodies with 
their words so that the children can 
both play and sing them. 

The glass-o-phone, incidentally, is a 
novel addition to a rhythm band. 
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It was the last night of the year and 
the wind howled dismally down the 
chimneys when Leni, a small Austrian 
girl, said to her twin brother, “Do 
hurry, Kurt. Tonight is Rauchnacht 
(Smoke Night) and we must get ready. 
Get the incense candles and come with 


” 


me. 

On St. Sylvester’s Eve, the country 
folk of Austrian mountain districts 
believe that all houses and barns and 
stalls and granaries must be purified. 
Even the storerooms filled with hams 
and meats and cheeses must be purified 
to bring the blessings of the new year. 
They have gay times visiting the barns 
and stables. 

The pig is a good luck symbol. They 
laughingly say that anyone who can 
touch a pig ,at the stroke of midnight 
shall have the best of luck and happi- 
ness throughout the year. The shops 
sell candy pigs at this season so that 
all homes may have a lucky emblem. 

Kurt put on his leather hat and took 
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By THELMA MORELAND 


the incense candle to help Leni. Then, 
carrying their lighted incense sticks, 
they visited the various buildings on 
their father’s farm, going to the smoke- 
house where the luscious hams were 
hung, and to the old milkhouse where 
the golden cream and butter and 
cheeses were stored. At last they came 
to the big red barn where their shaggy 
old friend Dobbin stood in placid con- 
tentment, munching clover hay. The 
old spotted cow and the little pet sheep 
looked up in wonderment when the 
children entered. Why were they com- 
ing in at such a late hour, why were 
they not in bed long ago? The old gray 
goose honked disgustedly and the red 
rooster fluttered down from a rafter, 
while the little spotted pig Paddy 
grunted and followed Kurt, who often 
carried apples in his pocket for the 
pet. Kurt sat down in a little nook 
under the haymow and drew an apple 
from his pocket while the little pig 
nuzzled in his arms. Leni visited every 














nook and cranny of the old red barn, 
doing her task well, while the farm 
animals watched in wonder. 

Suddenly, the girl realized that she 
was alone, that Kurt was not helping. 
Angrily she hunted through the barn 
for her brother and found him at last 
sitting in the hay with his pig. 

“Kurt, you lazy boy! You are shirk- 
ing while I do all the work. Why are 
you sitting there in the hay?” she 
cried. 

“I am waiting for twelve o’clock,” 
said her twin, “and when the clock in 
the village strikes twelve, I shall have 
a pig in my arms. Then I will be the 
luckiest boy in the whole land for the 
whole New Year.” And he hugged his 
pet pig tightly. 

“But that is not fair! You must 
actually catch the pig at midnight. I 
think you are cheating, both of you!” 


But Kurt and Paddy did not care one 
bit. 
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ifs for Mother and Father 
COASTER SET FOR MOTHER 


A large blotter (it may be obtained 
from dime stores for a small sum) for 
every two children will do very well to 
make both these gifts. 

For the coaster set, have the pupils cut 

a pattern about the size of the coaster. 
From the pattern have them draw six 

circles on the blotter and six on light 
weight cardboard. Then these are cut out 
and pasted carefully: the blotter on the 
cardboard. They may be decorated with 
commercial seals, or children may draw 
their own crayon designs on them. 

Have the children package their sets 
in gaily decorated Christmas paper and 
seals. These coasters make very attrac- 
tive and also very useful gifts for mother 
to use around the home. 
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aa COMMERCIAL 
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BLOTTERS FOR FATHER 
With the remaining part of the blotter 
rk- which was used to make the coaster set, 
are have the children make these decorative 
he blotters. 
Have the children cut patterns — they 

k,” may be of any shape desired: outlines of 
in animals, silhouettes, flowers, etc. — and 
ave then trace the one selected on a sheet of 
the drawing paper and on the blotter. The 
the drawing paper and the blotter should then 
his be cut and pasted together. Care must 

be taken to press the finished blotter care- 

fully in order that the drawing paper 
- which has been pasted will not wrinkle. 
i!” Another procedure is to have the chil- 
an dren draw their designs directly on the 


blotter instead of using the drawing paper. 
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CHRISTMAS SEALS 
Try making white Christmas 


seals from gummed paper. Cut 
patterns of original designs and 


trace them on gummed paper. 
Details may be drawn in with 
colored inks or crayons. The 
usual shipping labels may be 
used if the printed borders are 
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discarded. 


——FA7 or BULLETIN BOARDS 


Older boys and girls may 
decorate the bulletin board with 
silhouette scenes of the first 
Christmas. Construction paper of 
various colors should be used for 
the figures: yellow star, gray 
stable, tan roof, white sheep, tan 
shepherds, gray camels, white 
buildings, blue madonna, white 
manger, and so on. The figures 
should be original. Class notes 
may be placed in the center of 
the scene as we have done here. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Confetti pasted on the front 
of Christmas cards for the letters 
is unusual and attractive as is 
lettering made of sections of 
gummed reinforcements. Try 
making original sketches or 
brown wrapping paper for 
unique Christmas cards. 


a 





FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 
DOOR 


Boys and girls may collect 
pine cones and branches and 
form them into attractive deco 
rations for the classroom door. 
We have suggested an arrange 
ment of cones tied to lengths of 
green ribbon and gathered te 
gether with a big red bow. The 
ribbon and bow may be crepe 
paper. The wreath is made over 
a simple wire or rope form 
Hang the decoration on the 
classroom door, for a more fer 
tive corridor. 
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TCHRISTMAS BAG FOR SMALL GIFTS 
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by GRACE A. RANDALL 


A brown paper bag (size No. 16, for example) is 
handy for small Christmas parcels. Draw an original 
Santa Claus on the bag with colored crayons. Deco- 
rate it with cotton, if desired, and place the gifts in- 
side. ig 
Bags might also be decorated with a colored Christ- 


mas tree, trimmed gaily, and showing Christmas gifts y 
mderneath. Sleds, dolls, wagons, animals, and toys 
of various kinds may be drawn. 

Q' wake): 
















A MEMO PAD FOR MOTHER 
By DOROTHY OVERHEUL 

This grocery list is an easy project which results 
in a useful gift for mother. The sheets containing the 
lettered items may be run off on a duplicator for 
convenience. Page size 5” x 3” is convenient. 50 
sheets for each pad should be used. A glued cheese- 
cloth strip at the top of the pad holds it together. 
Mount the pad on a piece of cardboard. The board 
is made from beaver board, lightweight wood or heavy 
cardboard, 6” x 344”. It may be painted to match 
the kitchen accessories. 
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BRICK BOOK ENDS 
by TED RIDER 
Fathers will appreciate this gift: bookends made from bricks. 
Two bricks with square edges are necessary for each set. These should be cleaned 





re fes 










well before anything else is done. Then each brick should be painted with two 
coats of shellac. 

Next, get some good cloth. Be sure to choose a-color fathers will like. Using 
the sides of the brick as guides, cut two pieces of cloth in the manner shown in the 
picture. The dotted lines represent the edges where the cloth will be folded. 
Glue the cloths to the bricks as smoothly and as tightly as possible. The book- 
ends are completed. 
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ave WSox for 7a ater 
This game box which fathers can use for cards, score pads, 


pencils, etc., which are used for games around the home, 
should be made from a cigar box or box of similar con- 


G struction. 


Sendpaper the box first. On the inside lid any decoration 
that the child thinks his father might like can be pasted. 
The child may make the design directly on the box with 
crayons. Then finish the entire box with shellac or varnish. 
Designs can also be made on the outside if desired. 


The partitions for the inside should be made to fit very 
tightly. They can, if necessary, be glued in. However it is 
not recommended that they be nailed for nails will show 
on the outside and, if the partitions are properly fitted, nails 
are not necessary. The partitions should be sanded and 
finished in the same way that the box is. 
































The handle, or knob, can be made from a whole spool 
or one cut in half so as to be more in proportion to the size 
of the box. Or, instead of this sort of knob, a small one, 
the kind obtainable at any dime store, might be used. 
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This Christmas phantasy is unusual 
in many ways. The number of par- 
ticipants may be varied with the needs. 
Since it is a phantasy, a dream in this 
case, it may be given with little or 
no staging and costuming. As ar- 
ranged, each room contributes its 
part, which is a complete unit, pre- 
pared to fit the needs and capabilities of 
the individual group. Because the pro- 
gram is co-ordinated, no duplication of 
material need occur. Since each unit 
is a part of the whole, a small con- 
tribution by the youngest children will 
receive proper consideration if it is 
programed first. 

Each unit should follow this pro- 
cedure: the narrator reads the proper 
introduction just after the curtain rises; 
the lullaby chorus, lined up across the 
stage, sings its lullaby, then retires to 
the beds or chairs provided for 
them; the sandman throws sand 
(white tissue paper mixed with arti- 
ficial snow) in their faces; the chorus 
sleeps and the dream children either 
come on the stage, or come to life if 
they are already in place; the episode 
is dramatized, ending with a song in 
which the lullaby chorus joins; the 
narrator reads the epilogue and the 
curtain falls. This plan provides con- 
tinuity for the entire program. If de- 
sired, a chorus of sixth-grade children 
may sing all the lullabies, and may be 
seated in front and below the stage 
proper. In that case, the sandman need 
not remain on the stage during the en- 
tire program. 

The lines for each episode have not 
been included for several reasons: each 
teacher knows the potentialities and 
limitations of her group; solo recita- 
tions, dances or songs may be included 
as talent permits; the titles for the 
episodes may be selected for another 
age group than the one suggested; in 
that case, the language and actions 
vary; at the intermediate level, the 
teacher may wish to use this program 
a a creative English project for the 
class. 

Suitable songs and their sources have 
been given because appropriate num- 
bers are sometimes difficult to locate. 





hashing Music in the ae > 


In each instance, the use of the song 
has also been suggested. If the stage 
is small or properties are scarce, several 
beds {and tables draped with white 
crepe paper are satisfactory) or easy 
chairs may be provided for the lullaby 
chorus. Anything colorful and gay that 
adds to the festive mood is acceptable 
in a dream. 

To avoid duplication of ideas, the 
teachers involved should decide upon 
the episode which they wish to drama- 
tize individually. A general chairman 
of the program should be chosen, who 
will read all the episodes before they 
are rehearsed to prevent any inadver- 
tent overlapping of ideas or names. At 
least one dress rehearsal should be 
held before the group presents its pro- 
gram for the older children and par- 
ents. At the time the narrator can de- 
termine just when each epilogue is 


needed. 


LULLABY LAND 


PROLOGUE 
NARRATOR 
stage to the left: 

Have you ever heard of Lullaby 

Land, 

Where all the dreams are made? 

Some are too lovely to send; 

Some we gladly see fade! 

Every child at Christmastime 

Has dreams enough and to spare; 

Perhaps you'll find your favorite 

dream 

If you look and listen with care. 

(Enter seven sandmen, each wearing 
a tall paper hat of a rainbow color and 
carrying a bag of the same color slung 
over his shoulder. Suits may also be 
made after the brownie pattern. Each 
hat bears the name of one day of the 
week and its date for the last week of 
school before vacation. Office calendars 
provide good words and figures. The 
child wearing the program date should 
be a good actor, for he is supposed to 
sing the chorus of the song alone; he 
also puts all the lullaby choruses to 
sleep in each episode. These children 
line up in front of the curtain and sing: 
“The Sandman,” Music Hour, First 
Book. Then they tiptoe off stage.) 


standing below the 





LULLABY LAND 


By LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 
RALSTON, NEBRASKA 


EPISODE ONE: “SANTA’S STOCKE- 
INGS.” Kindergarten 

NARRATOR: 

Have you ever dreamed that your 

clothes 

Spoke up, and tattled on you? 

That once happened to friends of 

mine, 

And they say it is really true. 

LULLABY CHORUS: “Rock-a-Bye 
Baby,” Music Hour in Kindergarten 
and First Grade 

(Ten children enter, each wearing a 
big stocking; they give an acrostic on 
Santa Claus, one letter of which deco- 
rates each stocking. Their couplets ex- 
press the wishes of the stocking’s owner 
and the stocking’s opinion of the child’s 
conduct. ) 

Song Finale (all children, including 
the lullaby chorus which wakens) 
“Santa Claus Is Coming,” Churchill- 
Grindell, Book Two 

NARRATOR’S EPILOGUE: 

Wouldn’t you be glad to wake up 

When that dream is done? 

I hope that all my stockings 

Are friendly and full of fun! 

CURTAIN 


EPISODE TWO: “TOYLAND,” first 
grade 

NARRATOR: 

Wouldn’t you like to fall asleep in 

Toyland, 

And see what happens at night? 

I’m sure, if you do it this once, 

Santa will say it’s all right. 

Lullaby Chorus: “Slumber Song,” 
Sing a Song 

Vocal solos: 

“Mary, Mary Quite Contrary,” 
Music Hour in Kindergarten 
and First Grade 

“Talking Doll,” Sing A Song 

Action Solos: 

“Singing Top,” American Singer, 
Book One 

“Dancing Dolly” (same) 

“Rag Doll” (same) 

Song Finale: “Toy Shop,” Listen 
and Sing 
NARRATOR’S EPILOGUE: 


(Continued on page 42) 
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by GRACE CLOSE 


For this Christmas-Tree spelling book, cut trees from 

construction paper leaving one joining branch as 
shown in the illustration at the bottom right. Make boxes 
for the trunk of the trees from red paper. (Note how 
these are to be attached in the picture at the right.) If 
other forms are chosen (an angel, a Christmas bell), other 
colors of paper should be used. 


Pads of paper of a size to fit into the main portion of 
the inside back tree (or angel or bell) should be made from 
ar school writing paper. These may be sewn, stapled, 


be used as there will be spelling quizzes in the month of 
December. At the end of the month (just before the class 
is dismissed for the Christmas holidays) the sheets should 
be placed in the book. 


The decorations on the tree may be gold and silver stars, 
crayon designs, or symbols denoting the grades received 
on each of the papers. 
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LETTERS FROM 
SANTA CLAUS 


Bring the thrill of a lifetime to children! 
Such a surprise! Such bound- 
leas joy! Children want them read again 


end again. 

Beautifully illustrated in color—envelopes 
have intriquing pictures of Santa—4 de 
signs—size 5x7. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS PACKAGE 
40 LETTERS $1.00 


Includes FUNSTUDIES — plans for using 
LETTERS in various classes—so much fun 
children do not realize they are learning 
—Santa Claus Song too. 


HELEN SHANNON 
920 Beard of Trade, Dept. J. Kansas City, Mo. 











SERVICE 
FOR 


TEACHERS 


Bibliographies, suggestions for projects, 
integrations and correlations, sources for 
materials, and other requested information 
supplied by the editors of Junior Arts and 
Activities. All requests for such informa- 
tion should be specific. Allow at least one 
month for reply. Write to the Editor. 
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4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, IL 














SEND TODAY FOR FREE INFORMATION 
On Our 
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READING 





Hectograph Wortbooks 
ARITHMETIC LANGUAGE 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
4616 N. Clark S+ Chicago 40, Ill 








IT’S THAT TIME OF 
YEAR AGAIN! 


Holidays are in the air and our 
workbook HOLIDAYS OF THE 
YEAR contains the material you 
want. 

40 pages of pictures and stories 
for all holidays. Cutting, past- 
ing, matching, coloring, test ac- 
tivities. Printed in hectograph 
duplicating ink, 2nd or 3rd 
grade reading level. 


PRICE $1.25 
MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 








Dept. J, 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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THE ARCTIC REGIONS 
(Continued from page 8) 


computation of distances may enter into 
the work of the unit, too. Tempera- 
tures and the calibration of Fahrenheit 
and centigrade thermometers may be 
discussed. 

Health and Safety: During the 
course of research the children should 
learn how the people of the arctic 
regions keep warm and well. They 
will learn that the fatty foods (blub- 
ber and so on) eaten by the Eskimos, 
for example, help to keep them warm. 
They will also discover that, with the 
advent of permanent homes in some 
areas, tuberculosis has risen sharply. 
Formerly the Eskimos abandoned 
homes after they had been used for 
a short while thus, in a sense, always 
living in a relatively clean hut. Per- 
manent homes without sanitation facili- 
ties soon become sources of infection. 

The safety hazards of the Arctic 
should also come in for some discus- 
sion. 

Nature Study and Science: In ad- 
dition to learning about the climate, 
the birds, and animals of the Arctic, 
the class will also want to know about 
the reasons for the long periods of 
darkness, the aurora borealis, the for- 
mation of icebergs, and so on. A study 
of the routes of bird migration might 
be made also. 


Social Studies: What are the possi- 
bilities for the modernization of the 
arctic regions? What stands in the way 
of increased trade with the peoples liv- 
ing there? How have the inhabitants 
adapted themselves to their environ- 
ment? What has been done to im- 
prove the conditions of the peoples of 
the Arctic? (The importation of rein- 
deer and musk oxen to provide food 
should be mentioned.) 

Arts and Crafts: The Eskimos 
carve useful and attractive things from 
walrus tusks. This craft is being en- 
couraged by various governments. 
They also weave baskets from the 
grasses found in the summertime. The 
making of kayaks, clothing, and tents 
from the skins of animals has been 
highly developed. 

During the course of the unit, girls 
may wish to dress dolls in the manner 
of the Eskimos and the Laplanders. If 
the unit is carried out during the 
Christmas season, these dolls might 
serve as gifts. They might also be given 
away later on, after an exhibit dis- 
playing them (and other materials col- 
lected during the unit) has been held. 





LULLABY LAND 
(Continued from page 39) 


I like ALL the toys in this store; 

Dolls and animals, large and small. 

Wouldn’t you like to stay there some 
more? 


But Santa wouldn’t like that at all! 
CURTAIN 


EPISODE THREE: “SANTA’S WORE- 
SHOP.” second grade 
NARRATOR: 
Let’s peek into the workshop, 
Where many toys are made. 
Perhaps we can find a movable toy 
With whom no one has played. 
LULLABY CHORUS: “Lulla-Lull- 
aby,” Tuning Up 
(Note: In our version we used sec- 
ond-grade children to sing the Sand- 
man Song, since it is in their music 
reader. ) 
Vocal Solos: 
“My Funny Jumping Jack,” Our 
Songs 
“Hobby Horse” (same) 
“The Clown” (same) 
“See That Elephant” (same) 
(These songs are sung by modern 
children inspecting the toys in the 
workshop. ) 
“Gingerbread Man,” Tuning Up 
(sung by the boy himself) 
“Singing Top,” American Singer- 
One 
Song Finale: “Toy Land,” Music 
Hour, First Book 
NARRATOR’S EPILOGUE: 
I wish I could sleep forever, 
And enjoy these wonderful dreams, 
But nothing lasts forever, 
Not even gum, or chocolate creams. 


CURTAIN 


EPISODE FOUR: A POSTWAR 
CHRISTMAS, third grade 

NARRATOR: 

Sometimes my dreams are wishes, 

Of what I hope .will happen. 

Let’s look into this dream, 

And try to catch someone nappin’. 

Lullaby Chorus: “Sweet and Low,” 
Music Hour, Second Book 

CHORUS: “Johnny, Get Your Gun,” 
Legion Airs (Hum or sing the chorus 
only.) 

Song Finale: “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning,” (same). (Sing chorus 
only.) 

NARRATOR’S EPILOGUE: 

Now that is a lovely dream! 

Here’s hoping it may come true, 

And cheer up every person, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Cones are so Christmasy! They re- 
mind one of Yule trees and tinsel, the 
joy of decorating the home, and mak- 
ing and giving gifts. Large and small 
varieties from all parts of the country 
may be adapted to several of the fol- 
lowing suggestions. 

Tree decorations are made by var- 
nishing, painting, or enameling cones 
and fastening them to the branches 
with candle holders, wire, or cord. 
Painting only the tip of each spine 
with gold or silver paint is especially 
attractive. Open-eye screws, such as 
those used to hang small pictures, are 
useful in hanging a cone from a 
branch. 





Small- or medium-sized cones, nat- 
ural or painted, add beauty to a wreath 
of spruce boughs, ground cedar, or 
other Christmas greens. Small cones 
show up better if arranged in groups. 
A basket filled with green sprays with 
cones snuggled among them is simple 
but effective. 
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AN ART ACTIVITY FOR CHRISTMAS 


By EDITH MALCOLM 


Pine-cone candlesticks are made by 
sawing the cone in half horizontally 
and removing some of the pith. Taper 
a Christmas tree candle, drop a little 
melted wax in the groove and push the 
candle into the cone as far as possible. 


Various types of cone garlands or 
festoons may be made to brighten a 
lonely corner or to greet people at 
the outer door. Pods, gourds, and 
seeds may be added to a cone string. 
Some or all of the items may be 
painted with constrasting colors. A 
crisp bow in holiday colors tops the 
three silver tipped cones at the right. 





Cone craft is not limited to the 
Christmas season, but may be used 
throughout the year in making party 
favors, gifts for special occasions, and 
school exhibits. 

Corsages or lapel decorations are 
made of small spruce cones, varnished 
or painted to match the costume and 
tied with ribbon or wool yarn. Cur- 
tain pulls are made in much the same 


way, with several small cones tied 
together with yarn which is then 
braided to the desired length. 


Ais 


The smaller type of cone is attrac- 
tive on the tie ends of a handmade 
belt. Simple cross-stitching is done in 
wool and three strands are used for 
the braided ties. 





Party favors, in the shape of birds 
or animals are made by using pipe 
cleaners for the legs, necks and heads 
and by adding feathers or cotton. 





A bird weather prophet is a pine- 
cone owl wired to a branch. This is put 
outside the window where it can easily 
be seen from inside the house. When 
the owl gathers its “feathers” close 
about its body the air is full of mois- 
ture. On clear, sunshiny days the cone 
opens to its fullest extent. The ears 
are extra spines glued in place and the 
eyes are beads or buttons. 











MINSTREL PLANS 
By GLADYS JACKSON 


The purpose of this column is to give the 
busy rural teacher quick, easy plans for the 
monthly P.T.A. or Community Club meeting 
and suggestions for a big program. 

If a teacher would like special help for her 
big program she may write to the author in 
care of Junior Arts and Activities stating when 
she intends to have her program, the type she 
wants, and the number and age of her pupils. 
Such requests should be sent at least a month 
and a half prior to the program date. 

In the listings of sources of material, the 
price and the name and address of the pub- 
lisher are always given. Send orders for this 
material direct to the publishers. 


After a short school month like De- 
cember, January has time to spare! 
Perhaps you are thinking of a money- 
making program for that period. A 
minstrel is one of the easiest to pro- 
duce, whereby you can make use of all 
your pupils and their various talents. 
You set the stage before the program 
and there are only a few easy addi- 
tions for short skits that are run in. 
Your pupils are all dressed before time 
and, with very few exceptions, there 
are no quick changes necessary. Every 
audience loves a minstrel! 

If you have an old minstrel it can be 
brought up to date with jokes from 
Reader’s Digest or Coronet, and fresh 
songs. Any minstrel skit can be cut 
down to the size of your group or 
added to for a larger group. 

A very good minstrel is contained in 
Laffalot Minstrel Book (J. S. Latta and 
Son, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 50c). Many 
extra jokes, helps, and make-up hints 
are given. 

Community Stunts and Novelty Fea- 
tures, Willis N. Bugbee (Eldridge En- 
tertainment House, Inc., Franklin, Ohio, 
or Denver, Colorado, 25c) contains six 
stunts. “Down In Old Virginny,” any 
number of characters, is a colored play 
not quite like a minstrel but it makes 
use of jokes and music. 

A minstrel always has a lot of music. 
If your children aren’t singers, make 
use of drills, jigs, square dances, etc. 


SONGS 

1. Sing! Stevens and Dykema (C. C. 
Birchard and Co., Boston, 25c) has 
all of Stephen Foster’s songs and many 
other minstrel favorites. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


HELPS 


2. Time to Sing (Edward B. Marks 
Music Corp., RCA Bldg., New York, 
25c) contains songs of every country, 
old-time hits, Stephen Foster songs, 
comic and cowboy songs, and Negro 
spirituals. 

3. Your Favorite Negro Spirituals 
(Paull-Pioneer Music Co., 1657 Broad- 
way, New York, 75c) contains a very 
fine selection of the most loved songs 
of this type. 


RECITATIONS 

If you need a recitation, there are 
some good ones in Humor Up To Date, 
Geneva Vernon (March Brothers Pub- 
lishing Co., 60c) such as “Willyum 
Jinkins Bryan Snow,” “How We Waked 
Ike,” “The Moo-Cow-Moo,” and others. 


DRILLS 

1. Ten funny drills usable at any 
season (some to music, some not) can 
be found in Humorous Drills and Act- 
ing Songs (J. S. Latta & Son, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, 40c). 

2. All American Square Dances, 
“Allemande,” Al Mueller (Paull-Pio- 
neer Music Co., 50c) contains music 
and complete instructions for many 
square dances. You should have one 
of these during the minstrel. There 
is usually plenty of stage room at front 
center. 


PLAYS AND STUNTS 

A minstrel is usually better if a short 
play or two are added in place of too 
many “corny” jokes. Sometimes the 
children can do easy stunts that make 
them feel they really have contributed 
something. 

1. Borrow or buy Troop Stunts (Boy 
Scouts of America, No. 3124, 25c) 
from a Boy Scout leader. You'll find 
many clever stunts which can be easily 
worked out in a few minutes. 

2. Comic Plays and Dialogues, Hobert 
O. Boggs (Beckley-Cardy Co., 40c.). 
“Hoke and Poke,” 2 boys, “Ristus and 
Rastus,” 2 boys, “Ham and Sam,” 2 
boys, all short playlets that can be 
worked into a minstrel skit. There are 
many other playlets in this book. 

A minstrel is fun—for you—for 
your pupils—and the audience! 








LULLABY LAND 


(Continued from page 42) 


Who loves the RED, WHITE and 
BLUE! 
CURTAIN 


EPISODE FIVE: A PIONEER CHRIST- 
MAS, fourth grade 

NARRATOR: 

Some people dream of the long ago, 

And imagine what used to be. 

Perhaps, if we close our eyes, 

Our pioneers we shall see. 

LULLABY CHORUS: 
Music Hour, Third Book 

CHORUSES: 

Familiar Christmas carols 

Old-time dances 

“Words and Music,” (Merry Music) 
(directions in Cowboy Dances by 
Lloyd Shaw) 

Song Finale: 

“Doxology” in any of various hym- 
nals, or “Psalm 100,” Music Hour, 
Third Book 


NARRATOR’S EPILOGUE: 

I like old time dreams, 

And hope I can have some more, too. 

Then it’s easy to study history 

And still learn something new. 
CURTAIN 


EPISODE SIX: A MODERN CHRIST- 
MAS, fifth grade 

NARRATOR: 

Christmas dreams are not complete 

Unless we share our joy. 

Let us see what kind of a dream 

Would help another girl or boy. 

LULLABY CHORUS: “Harvest 
Slumber Song,” Progressive Music 
Series, Book Three 

(This unit may develop the idea of 
sharing with local unfortunates or may 
stress the activities of a Junior Red 
Cross group.) 

CHORUS: “Together,” We Sing 

INCIDENTAL CHORUS (to be sung 
or whistled): “Whistle While You 
Work” (sheet music), “Santa Claus is 
Coming to Town” (sheet music) 

SOLO OR GROUP _ FINALE: 
“White Christmas” (sheet music) 


NO CURTAIN 


NARRATOR’S EPILOGUE: 

Of all the Christmas dreams, 

I think I like this one best. 

Because Christmas sharing 

Is what makes us truly blest. 

Now open your eyes, everyone, 

And join in the carol clear, 

To awaken the Christmas spirit, 

That it may live, all the year. 

(Audience and actors join in one 
stanza of “Silent Night.”) 


“Lullaby” 
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We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
merit ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution ac- 
cepted. Send your ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher’s Corner, Junior 
Arts and Activities. 


STRAW JEWELRY 


Try these ideas for attractive straw jewelry 
which children will enjoy making, wearing, 
and showing to their friends. 

For a bracelet cut straws into eight 
pieces the same size. Using an embroidery 
needle and strong thread, string the straws 
together by sewing through the top of each 
straw. It will take about four straws (32 
pieces) for a bracelet, or less, if the child’s 
wrist is small. Fasten the last straw to the 
first one, pulling the thread tightly and 
making a knot. A necklace is made the 
same way, only longer, of course. 


Added decorations for the bracelet and 
necklace can be made by dabbing red nail 
polish on the straw beads. Especially beau- 
tiful jewelry can be made by using cello- 
phane straws. 

—Ida M. Pardue 
CHRISTMAS CARD SALVAGE 


Before you throw away those old Christmas 
cards and colored paper in the envelopes, 
consider some of the possibilities of them! 
Here are a few: Use them for bookmarks for 
beginners in reading; they can brighten up 
a scrapbook being made for a children’s 
hospital or for servicemen; the designs on 
many of them are excellent for art classes 
or as suggestions for border designs, etc. 
Often copies of famous masterpieces are 
among the cards, and they can be used in 
art appreciation classes. 

The colored paper itself besides being 
used in design work can be converted into 
borders for booklets or notebooks, or for 
flower and bird cutting in your spring 
work. 

—Charlotte Lehman 
GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Ask each pupil to bring his mother’s favor- 
ite recipe to school. Type each recipe on a 
separate page and put the contributor’s name 
at the bottom of the page. 

By using a duplicating device, make suf- 
ficient copies so that each child may have 
a copy of every recipe. Let the children 
mount the typed pages on different colors 
of construction paper. Staple them all to- 
gether and put them inside an _ attractive 
cover. This makes a colorful, interesting, 
and, in addition, a useful gift for the chil- 
dren to give to their mothers. 

—Ethel Miller 
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CHRISTMAS TREE TRIMMINGS 


Last year the children in my class made all 
of their own trimmings for the Christmas 
tree in our room. 

We cut Christmas stars from colored, sil- 
ver, and gold paper to hang on the tree. 
Christmas bells in all sizes were cut from 
bright paper and hung on the branches. 





Stockings were cut from paper and then 
we put paste around the edges and the toe 
and pasted them together so that the cen- 
ter was hollow. After the paste dried we 
painted them in gay colors and used them to 
hold small, light gifts—hankies, candy, 
nuts, etc. 

Little angels cut from white paper and 
then brushed with paste and covered with 
artificial snow added much to the tree dec- 
orations. Lastly, we used all of the scraps 
of colored paper for making bright chains 
to hang on the tree. 

—Grace Close 


PLACECARDS FOR THE 
CHRISTMAS TABLE 


Novel favors and placecards which cost you 
nothing can be made for the Christmas table 
with very little trouble. 

Paint empty wooden spools bright red or 
green (or combine the colors) and when 
the paint is dry insert a birthday candle 
of some contrasting color in each one, al- 
ternating them at the table. Set each one 
on a white card to which a dab of glue has 
been placed to hold the spool in position. 





Then write the names of your guests in 
red or green ink on each card. A tiny spray 
of Christmas greenery may be tied on the 
spool with tinsel to add an “extra” touch. 

Amusing Santa placecards can be made 
from round red apples to which plump 
marshmallows have been added with a meat 
skewer. These are for the head; white 
cotton can be applied as a beard and fur 
down the front and around the bottom of 
the jacket. Tint the marshmallow face 
with pink cake coloring, add tiny currant 
eyes, a red crepe-paper hat, topped with 


TEACHER'S CORNER 


NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


cotton tassel. Set the Santas on white 
cards on which names of guests have been 
written or lettered in red. 

—Louise Price Bell 
NEW USE FOR OLD RUBBER 
GLOVES 


I keep an old pair of rubber gloves in 
my closet at school to slip on over my wool- 
en gloves when I go out to help the chil- 
dren make snowmen or snow forts. Even 
if the gloves have small holes in them which 
make them unsafe for use in cleaning they 
do not let enough snow in to dampen my 
woolen gloves. They also keep my hands 
surprisingly warm. 

I discovered another helpful item when I 
found that 1 was ruining my fingernails try- 
ing to remove thum)tacks from the bulletin 
board. I purchased a very small screw 
driver which can be found in any ten cent 
store. It is very serviceable in taking out 
tacks, and since I keep it in my desk drawer 
I have found many other uses for it. 


—Leslie Bemis 
STICK FIGURES 


Stick figures may be made more interesting 
by adding colored heads. First make the 
figure with black crayon. Cut the head 
from a piece of colored paper about two or 
three inches square (scrap paper should be 
useful in doing this). The heads may be 





in different shapes such as apples, pears, 
lettuce, carrots, potatoes, or any fruit, flow- 
er, or vegetable. Add the features with 
crayon and then mount. The body can also 
be made from narrow strips of colored con- 
struction paper. 

—lone Benesh 





NOTICE TO 
SUBSCRIBERS! 


Due to the labor disputes which held up 
our November issue, the December Junior 
Arts and Activities is also a little late. We 
regret this as we know that you want your 
magazine on time. Now that our printer 
has been able to “catch up” on work de 
layed by the strike your future issues will 
reach you on schedule! 
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Open Letter 


to 


Al ya 





Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 North Clark Street 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Dear Teacher: 


Business, any business, is so often an impersonal and purely 
commercial thing. Sometimes it is that way by choice, 
sometimes by necessity. Take us, for example. 


We try to make Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES a vital, depend- 
able magazine that is of real service to you; a magazine that 
can be used and reused. We want to be more than just 
another teachers’ magazine that you receive each month. 
We want to know you, know your own particular problems 
and questions, and to be on the spot with solutions and 
answers. We want our business to be not impersonal, but 
friendly; not purely commercial, but one of service. 


We'd like to write to each one of you individually, but 
since that isn't possible we decided to write you this open 
letter to say we'd like to become acquainted. 


Cordially, 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


—<---— @ 2 ee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee eee 8 ee eee eee oe 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 North Clark Street Chicago 40, Illinois 


[J Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year (10 consecutive issues begin- 
ning with the current number), $3.00. (Add 25c per year for Canadian subscriptions; 50c 
for those from oiher foreign countries.) 


() Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES free introductory offer. My order totals 
Ditcwndeen nn node I am enclosing my check........ COBB... c000 money order.......... 
I shall remit on receipt of the first issue.......... 











CRAYON OR CUT PAPER 


(Continued from page 24) 


1. Sing seasonal songs about the 
pictures. 

2. Rhythms about the pictures 

D. Story period 

1. Stories about the pictures 

VI. Bibliography 
A. Songs 

1. “Snowman,” Happy Songs for 
Happy Children, M. Siebold, G. 
Schirmer, Inc., New York, 1928 

2. “The Snow Man,” Singing 
Around the Seasons, Mendel, Berla and 
Scott, Whitman Publishing Co., Racine, 
Wisconsin, 1936 

3. “The Snowman” Child-Land 
Book II, Harriet Blanche Jones and 
Florence Newell Barbour, Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co., 8 West 40th Street, New 
York 

4. “The Snowman,” Singing Time, 
Satis M. Coleman and Alice G. Thorn, 
The John Day Co., New York, 1930 

5. “Santa Claus,” Sentence Songs 
for Little Singers, Laura Bryant, Educa- 
tional Music Bureau, Inc., 30 East 
Adams St., Chicago 

6. “Greetings to Santa Claus,” 
The Children’s Book of Songs and 
Rhythms 


7. “Santa Claus,” Child-Land 
Book Il 

8. “Let’s Play Santa,” Children 
Come and Sing, words and music by 
Clara Lyden, Ill. by Mary Hellmuth, 
E. M. Hale and Co., Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, 1937 

9. “The Jolly Gentleman,” Sing- 
ing Around the Seasons (see above) 


B. Rhythms 

1. “The Snowman,” Songs and 
Rhythms for Kindergarten, Charlotte 
Ross Culbertson, The Kenyon Press, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 

2. “The Lost Doll,” “Santa Claus 
Land,” Mrs. Button Tells a Story, Char- 
lotte Ross Culbertson, published by the 
author, P. O. Box 1736, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 1940 

C. Stories 

1. “Scooter and The Bunny Santa,” 
Children’s Playmate Magazine, A. R. 
Mueller Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
December, 1938 

2. "Twas the Night Before Christ- 
mas, C. C. Moore, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 1912 
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Recently a great deal of stress has 
been placed upon the subject of super- 
vised play. Parents particularly know 
that it is not always possible (nor is it, 
in our opinion always desirable) to 
place children under the guidance of a 
trained recreational worker. What to 
provide for children’s unsupervised play 
becomes very important. 


A Childs Treasury of Things-to-do 
by Caroline Horowitz is an excellent 
answer to part of this problem. The 
author has divided her material — all 
directed to the children — into sections 
for various age groups. For the young- 
est children (those of preschool age) 
there are simple directions and things 
they can make once the outline has 
been read to them. Other age groups 
may read the text and follow the direc- 
tions independent of assistance from 
older children or adults. In addition 
to “Things-to-do when you're very 
young” and “Play ideas for when 
you’re bigger,” the author has included 
“Playmate Fun” and “Party Games,” 
both of which are game ideas and direc- 
tions, and “For when you're in bed,” 
games and crafts for shut-ins, and “If 
you want to make a gift,” simple gift 
suggestions. 

Needless to say, A Child’s Treasury 
of Things-to-do can be an excellent aid 
to teachers. For example: “Button Fun” 
for very young children can be used as 
seatwork in the kindergarten. It mere- 
ly involves making pictures with but- 
tons, beans, clothespins, etc., by mov- 
ing them into position; no pasting, no 
sewing. “Flower Garlands” for older 
children may help a teacher solve part 
of her costuming problem for a simple 
assembly. The rural teacher will find 
Suggestions for rainy-day games. In 
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YOUR 


other words, the book is extremely 
adaptable. 

(Hart Publishing Co.—$2.50) 

Have you teachers of intermediate 
and upper grades ever made use of any 
of the biographies of national heroes so 
popular today to enliven and motivate 
history units? We mean, for example, 
if the class is studying colonial life and 
the revolutionary-war period you might 
read Son of Thunder, a biography of 
Patrick Henry written for older boys 
and girls by Julia M. H. Carson, to 
the class, a chapter at a time. The 
children themselves may find the going 
a little difficult if they attempt to read 
such books as these on their own; but, 
in general, the language and phrase- 
ology is such that any child able to 
comprehend the beginnings of Ameri- 
can history can understand if read to 
him. By reading short passages, the 
interest of the class is kept and details 
which would otherwise be lost are re- 
membered. 


Another book of similar nature is 
Square Sails and Spice Islands by 
Laura Long, a biography of Oliver 
Hazard and Matthew Perry. This takes 
the reader from the post-revolutionary 
period on through the War of 1812 into 
the period of American expansion. 
Among the experiences of the Perry 
brothers are several which will give 
young readers (or listeners) a glimpse 
of the development of steamboats, im- 
provements in sanitation methods, and 
information about the beginnings of the 
Liberian republic where freed slaves 
from America formed their own gov- 
ernment. This book, too, is full of 
excitement and adventure and devotion 
to patriotic duty. 

(Longmans, Green & Co.—$2.50 
each) 


BOOKSHELF 


In the picture-book division and yet 
more than just that is The Big Fire, 
written and illustrated by Elizabeth 
Olds. By means of attractive and color- 
ful pictures and informative text, the 
author takes the reader through the de- 
velopment of fire-fighting technique 
and equipment. 

The format is that of a picture book. 
The text is much more advanced. It is 
a fine read-aloud book for children 
from five to eight; older children will 
be able to read it for themselves. It 
should prove most useful in unit studies 
of firemen and community life. 

If we have one criticism of this 
otherwise excellent book it is that the 
format and the content do not quite 
match. Children in the intermediate 
grades will be very much interested in 
the story (and in some of the illustra- 
tions, too) but when it comes to them 
packaged as were the stories they read 
as “little kids,” they are likely to shy 
away. This is most unfortunate for the 
illustrations are exciting, well drawn 
and reproduced, and the text is in- 
formative and full of action. 

(Houghton Mifflin Co.—$2.00) 

The Exciting Adventures of Waldo 
by Earl and Linette Burton (with won- 
derful illustrations by Helen Stone) 
tells about the adventuresome life of a 
decoy duck, Waldo, whose maker un- 
fortunately slipped while carving his 
bill. Imagine a decoy duck with a 
crooked bill! Waldo was destined for 
the scrap pile but managed to escape 
into the river. There he met the folk 
of the stream and woods. He drifted 
out to sea, was picked up by a boat, 
saw the city, and did all sorts of 
things. All of which makes the ad- 
ventures of Waldo good fun and excit- 
ing reading for boys and girls in the 
intermediate grades. We rather suspect 
that boys will enjoy it more. 

(Whittlesey House—$2.00) 

The Junior Literary Guild selections 
for the month of December are: The 
Antique Cat by Bianca Bradbury (boys 
and girls, 6-8); The Mitchells by Hilda 
van Stockum (boys and girls, 9-11); 
Mystery in Blue by Gertrude E. Mal- 
lette (older girls, 12-16); Hull-Down 
for Action by Armstrong Sperry (old- 
er boys, 12-16). 
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READING & PHONICS 


Hectograph duplicating workbooks 
guaranteed to —- 50 to 75 
copies on any gelatin duplicator. 





A.B.C. Pre-Primer: 67 pages 
First Grade Reading: 60 pages 
Second Grade Reading: 


Third Grade Reading: 52 pages 1.25 


Fourth Grade Reading: 
52 pages ........... 


Phonics & Reading: 32 pages, 
1A or 2B level........... .. 1.00 


Magic Keys To Phonics: 


32 pages, grades 3-5 1.00 


Each unit contains stories, pictures, ac- 
tivities of all kinds: coloring, pasting, 
matching, test responses. Vocabulary 
is carefully graded and controlled and 
workbooks may be correlated with any 
reading text. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


Dept. J, 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 











FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 


The pamphlets and other materials listed 
below may be just what you have been look- 
ing for. To facilitate your ordering these 
items we have prepared an order blank (see 
below). Use this to indicate the desired 
materials. Send the order blank to us and 
we shall forward your requests to the proper 
publishers. 


“Highway Transportation on Pa- 
rade” is a colorful frieze showing the 
various modes of highway transporta- 
tion from the Roman chariot to the 
modern, streamlined buses familiar to 
the people of the United States. This 
frieze is folded for convenient han- 
dling and may be used as a frieze or as 
a booklet. 
the Greyhound Information 
Room 200, 113 St. Clair Ave., N. E., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. Along with the 


frieze there is a pamphlet containing 


It may be ordered from 
Center, 


suggested lesson topics and a full de- 
All this material 
is free of charge to teachers. 


scription of the frieze. 


MATERIALS | 


The Arts and Children’s Living is a 
pamphlet containing discussions by 
various authors on the following top- 
ics: “A Philosophy of Art,” “These 
Things Belong to Art,” and “Art in 
Everyday Living.” The _ last-named 
topic occupies the bulk of the space in 
the pamphlet and is particularly appro- 
priate to the needs of classroom teach- 
ers. The pamphlet may be _pur- 
chased for 35c from the Association for 
Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Education for proper nutrition is, of 
course, an important subject in the 
curriculum of elementary schools. To 
aid in this phase of education the 
Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, has prepared a number 
of helpful devices. Among these are 
posters, check lists, a teacher’s source 


(Continued on inside back cover) 








The GRAB BAG 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


1D FREE. Highway Transportation on Parade. Frieze 


of transportation from Roman chariot to modern 
buses. 

2D 35¢. The Arts and Children’s Living. Various 
authors discuss art in relation to everyday life of 
children. 

3D FREE. Nutritional Posters, check lists, teacher’s 
source book entitled Good Mornimg Did You Eat 
a Breakfast? 

4D 50c. Portfolio of pictures of life in China. 

5D 50c. Portfolio of pictures of life in India. 

6D 50c. Portfolio of pictures of life in Russia. 
10c. Race Riots Aren’t Necessary. Text, illustra- 
tions, diagrams, book list pertaining to this problem. 

8D FREE. Acadia National Park, Maine. Text, map, 





This feature has been maugurated as a special h to our subscribers. 


9D FREE. Carlsbad Caverns National Park, New 
Mexico. Text, map, photographs, diagrams. 
10D may , Crater Lake | National Park, Ore. 


11D FREE. ees “Canyon “National Park, Ariz. 


photographs, diagrams. 

12D FREE. Mesa Verde National Park, Colo. 
map, ph 

13D FREE. Mt. ‘McKinley National Park, Alaska. 
Text, maps, photographs, diagrams. 

14D FREE. Mount Rushmore National Memorial, S. 
Dakota. Text, maps, photographs, diagrams. 

15D. FREE. , Shenandoah | National Park, Va. 


maps, 
16D. FREE. Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


Text, 





Text, 


Text, 





Text, 





Text, 





maps, photograp er 
17D 15c¢. Perry Pictures Co. catalog of reproduc- 


tions of world’s great paintings. 





We regret that we shall not be 


able to honor charge orders. 


CASH MUST ICCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 


ORDER BLANK — PLEASE REFER TO THE NUMBERS AS GIVEN ABOVE 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Please send me one (1) copy of each of the pamphlets which I have checked below. 
those items which require payment. 

(10 1D (Free) [J 2D (35c) [9 3D (Free) 
(10 10D (Free) [J 11D (Free) 


to cover the cost of 


0 4D (50c) 
() 12D (Free) 


0 5D (50c) 
C) 13D (Free) 


01) 6D (50c) [7D (10c) 
0 14D (Free) [J 15D (Free) 


0 8D (Free) (J 9D (Free) 
0 16D (Free) [J] 17D (15c). 


(1 This feature is a helpful addition 
to Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. 
Please continue it each month. 


PLEASE SEND THIS ORDER BLANK IN A SEPARATE ENVELOPE. DO NOT 
COMBINE IT WITH ORDERS FOR OTHER ITEMS. 


Name 


Address 











Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
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QUICK CHICK GAMES 

In each box of Quick Chick 
Music Games there are 228 cards 
with full instructions of how to use 
them and grade levels for each 
game. One of the greatest ad- 
vantages of these Quick Chick 
Games is that the notes will be 
learned in all different positions 
in which they may appear in 
music, and that the use of these 
games secures a great speed in 
music reading. 

ONLY 35e 

(Remittance must accompany all orders) 

MORGAN-DILLON Co. 


4616 N. CLARK ST CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











October 1, 1945 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 
Of JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES MAGA 

ZINE published monthly, excepting July and 

August at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1945 
State of Illinois 
County of Cook ** 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared C. G 
Morgan, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the business 
manager of the JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVI- 
TIES magazine and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publish 
er, editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, The Jones Publishing Co., 4616 
N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill.; Editor, Ann Ober- 
hauser, 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, IIl.; 
Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, C. G. 
Morgan, 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, IIl. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the in 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, 
its mame and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

The Jones Publishing Co., 4616 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 40, I! 

Stockholders : 

Clyde G. Morgan, 4616 N. Clark St., Chicag: 
40, Il. 

Walter Graham, 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill 

Maurice B. Nugent, 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 
HH} 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
ot stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
Person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the two said paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other thart that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him 
5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold wr =«© distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
Sscribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is (This information is re 
quired from daily publications only.) 

C. G. MORGAN, Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1945. 

(Seal.) D, M. Loges 
(My commission expires February 1, 1948) 





FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIAL 


(Continued from page 48) 


book entitled Good Morning Did You 
Eat a Breakfast?, charts, etc. They are 
available without charge to teachers, 
professional leaders, and the like. 

® 

If you are planning a unit on China, 
India, or Russia, you will be inter- 
ested in portfolios of pictures of life 
in these three countries. Each port- 
folio contains fifteen large pictures 
with a descriptive paragraph. Each pic- 
ture portrays some characteristic fea- 
ture of life in the country under 
discussion. Price: 50c each. Order 
from the East and West Association, 
40 East 49th St.. New York 17. 

e 

The Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20, 
publishes a large number of pamphlets 
on current topics. Teachers, whose 
leisuretime is limited, may find these 
most helpful in acquainting themselves 
with issues of the day. Race Riots 
Aren't Necessary by Alfred McClung 
Lee is a recent publication. It contains 
a simple text. graphic illustrations and 
diagrams. and a list of books for fur- 
ther reading. The price is 10c. 

& 

The National Park Service of the 
United States Department of the Interior 
has published a series of pamphlets 
on the various national parks and 
monuments. These are complete with 
photographs, maps, and diagrams. They 
should be helpful in studies of the na- 
tional parks, of a given geographical 
area or state, or of history or literature. 
The pamphlets are free and may be 
obtained from the National Park Serv- 
ice, Chicago 54. The following are 
among the pamphlets available: Acadia 
Vational Park, Maine; Carlsbad Cav- 
erns National Park, N. Mex.; Crater 
Lake National Park, Ore.; Grand 
Canyon National Park, Ariz.; Mesa 
Verde National Park, Colo.; Mt. 
McKinley Park, Alaska; 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial, 
S. Dak.; Shenandoah National Park, 
Vational Park, 


National 


Va.; and Yosemite 
California. 


Reproductions of the world’s great 
paintings brought out by the Perry 
Pictures Company are listed in their 
latest catalogue which contains 1600 
miniature illustrations. 
may be obtained for 15c. Address The 
Perry Pictures Company, Box 25, 
Malden, Massachusetts. 


This catalogue 














Have Fun 
At Home 
with 
“HOME PLAY’’ 


* 


It's just a part of family 
life to have fun together — 
to sing, to play games, to 
have birthday and holiday 
parties, to work on hobbies. 
It's really second nature to 
most families. 


In “HOME PLAY” every 
family will find some new 
suggestions —some games 
they haven't played, some 
“kitchen fun” they've never 
tried, some indoor and out- 
door equipment they can 
make and install, some new 
their 
friends, and plenty of ideas 


ways to entertain 


for rainy day activities. 


“HOME PLAY” is full of 
fun for every member of the 
family, and for all the fam- 
ily together. 


* 


Price 75 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 














MILLER NEW WAY MUSIC DEVICE 


(Patented and Copyright 


ve ee = 























Music Wall Board $4.00 
A music chart printed on heavy, durable material 
for easy erasing. Size: 28 x 38 inches. A necessity 
for every schoolroom where music is taught in any 
form. It enables the teacher to illustrate any point 
to any number of pupils at the same time. 


Musical Movie Board $3.00 
This device contains the same information as the Music Wall Board but 
it is printed on heavy paper for tacking to work tables or desks. By 





Note and Key 
Correlator 

(for student use) 
A key to note reading. This 
card enables the pupil to 
study his note reading 
with accuracy and cer- 
tainty. 
The Correlator is a card, 
5% x 9 inches, Full in- 
structions on the back. 
6 Correlators ..............$1.35 


Degree Cards 

Each printed so that both 
treble and bass clefs and 
the locations of the notes 
on each staff may be 
learned from one set of 
cards. They enable the 
teacher to give drill in 
note reading in the quick- 
est, most thorough and 
entertaining way. 

Degree Cards, 


per pack $0.60 























Keyboard and 
Staff Reader $3.00 
Large but convenient for 
teacher use. Has lettered but- 
tons that can be moved from 


a line or space to the corre- 
sponding piano key. Indis- 
pensable for tegching cor- 
relation of notesj and keys. 


means of this board and the lettered blocks which accompany it, the 
teacher may teach a group of children at one board. The blocks are 
used in playing games which firmly fix in mind the fundamentals of 
note and key correlation. 


Order any of these Miller Music Devices trom 


DOROTHY ADAMS MILLER 


120 West Madison Street Chicago, Illinois 











TAKE THIS ADVANTAGE 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
in 


COMBINATION WITH OTHER MAGAZINES 


We are glad to be able to offer you these special combination prices for other magazines when ordered 
with Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. All orders for these combinations must be sent directly to us in order to 
benefit by the reduction in prices. Also, all magazines must be ordered at the same time. 

Undoubtedly you will want several magazines, some for your own personal use, some for your pupils. 
Look over the list below and select those you want. Indicate your choices on the order blank. 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS Club 


Rate 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES $1.00 
The Grade Teacher none 
Special combination price 3.00 
none 


2.75 


Price with 
Junior Arts 


$3.75 
6.00 
5.75 
5.50 
5.50 


Canadian Nature 
Child Life 
Children’s Activities 
Jack and Jill 
Nature Magazine 
Newsweek (Teachers only- 
give name of school) 
Reader's Digest 
School Arts Magazine 
Story Parade 
Wee Wisdom 
12-45] 


ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 


(] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year (i0 consecutive issues beginning with the current 
number), $3.00. (Add 25c per year for Canadian subscriptions; 50c for those from other foreign countries.) 
Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES in combination with the following magazines: 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.... 
American Childhood 
Special combination price 


6.50 
6.00 
6.55 
5.25 
3.75 


none 
none 
3.80 
2.50 
1.00 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
The Instructor 
Special combination price 





Junior 

















